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THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS. 


Born Friday, August 23rd, 1912, “The Mirror,” a 
journal of protest and conviction. A weekly paper 
that proposes to speak its mind without regard to 
any party's, or any man’s, say so, 

the terms Liberal and Conservative have no 
meaning to the editor of this sheet. 

We don’t care a continental whether the Sifton 
Government sits in the seats of the mighty, or Mr. 
Michener takes a hand at the reins himself. 

We have friends on both side. We are out for the 
man, not the party. 

We occupy a unique position in local journalism 
in this respect. 

Without mentioning names, one may remark that 
of the three daily papers in town, each serves as an 
individual mouthpiece for the man with the pocket 
book or the party control, behind the scenes. So 
that it all depends on which sheet you pick up what 
partizan repast you are content to regale yourself 
with, 3 . 

It's views you get, not news. Every paper's doing 
it—'cept us. 

Perhaps a skit in London ‘Truth, with local appli- 
cation best describes what I am trying to get at. 


In the News, in the News, 
It made up two cols., 
And the large type they use, 
Of itself spoke whole vols, 
In the Star, in the Star, 
How altered the case! 
"T'was compressed in a par 
Of but two inches space. 


Here a glowing report, 
There a note brief and bare; 
That's the long and the short 
Of the way thingses were. 


But we're going to try. and alter it. 
wrong, but we will at least be honest. 

No man and no interest will influence us. We are 
not dependent on any human's smile or frown for 
our tence, 

We hold that any paper that is free and above- 
Loard will find a sympathetic audience, and whether 

are a Siftonite, a Cross man, an admirer of 

Mir. Ewing's, or an old-time follower of Mr. Oliver's, 

a nt loset braad-minded enough to read a 

poet "t any axe in the world to grind. We 

don't want any favors, all we ask is the right to live, 

and to work, and to look up at the stars, and to 
speak our mind even if it is expensive, at times. 

And it is. We don't blind ourselves to that fact. 

How many who read these words, are there, who 
aren't bound, willy-nilly, by a little bit of red tape, 
whether its policy, self-interest, the church, the 
state or the welfare of their family, from being true 
to themselves on every, and all occasion, 

No great chorus from the Nays. 

Once on a tine another paper with which I was 
connected tried it in this town, It set out with no 
strings to its bow, with high ideals, and a firm pur- 
pose. 

1 am a loyal soul naturally, but here | am, bag and 
baggage, you see, writing the name “Mirror” at the 
head of another page. 

Those who run may read, and those, who only 
walk, will wonder what I’m getting at. As they 
may, I not being in an explaining mood, | am not 
going to brag, and promise you great things. 

“The Mirror” is your paper, not mine, 

It is an experiment, As you support it, so will its 
service be. 

With your help I believe we can make it a great 
paper; a unique one, Special attention will be devot 
ed to a page for women, the dramatic column, a 
sporting page, to providing the livest and most dis 
interested financial news, with special attention to 
local matters. 

Only original copy will be accepted for publica 
tion, 

We are not a journal of rehash, We believe we 
have a point of view of our own that will demand 
your sympathy, ‘The front page will be edited by a 
woman; that part of it is an experiment if you 
want, 

But why shouldn't a woman have views of her 
own and interesting ones at that? She has eyes for 
the little things that often escape a man. 

L believe she has fewer prejudices, 

Her appreciation of beauty is greater, her intui 
tion of men and things, a long sight keener, 

We have no vote, don’t even want one, 

I have found, in my rather varied career through 
life, that men have generally given me more rights 
than I am entitled to, 

I believe in the chivalry of most men, but I am 
prepared to take my stand in the journalistic world 
“on my own,” 

I expect to give knocks and take them. I don’t 
intend to adopt the militant tactics of my suffrag 
ette half sisters, but I do intend to let in the light 
on people and things as I see them, 

I trust that this will not convey a wrong impres 
sion, such as that | am armed with a hatchet, and 
laying for somebodie's scalps, 

I have no ambition as a head-hunter, | hope 
rather to be found well up in the boosters’ line, 
But—Edmonton with all her charms is still far 
from perfect, and there are many respects in which 
a Mirror held up to her might put her wise. 

To write of things as you see them is not always 
politic, ‘There are considerations of friendship, and 
advertising patronage, that make the line of least 
resistance, such as just not seeing, the easiest road 
to follow. But advertising patronage can be bought 
at too high a price, and the figure is too extravagant 
a one when it means in plain and common English, 
buying a paper's silence, 

We would rather fight for a big-little cause than 
tag at the heels of any man, or body of men, 


We may be 


To go with the crowd means fun, and possibly 
comfort for a time, but to follow one’s best convic- 
tions is the only consideration in life worth while 
in the end. 

We intend so far as in us lies to forget that men 
are called So and So’s men, That there are Sifton 
men and Somebody else's men. 

We will like better to remember that a man of 
courage and character is always his own man, and 
that a paper can be its own man and still find a 
following. They say you can’t sit on the Council 
unless you have the Liquor Men’s support, or the 
Moral Reform League's backing, or the foreign vote 
behind you; well, if that is so, where do the great 
bulk of the voters get in their say? 

It is one of the big puzzles, but one that we shall! 
set ourselves to probe. 

We want to know why we have such an affliction 
of Nobodies in our Legislative Halls, when the 
country is brimming over with bright men; 

Why men who don't know beans about depart- 
mental work get all the big positions, 

Well we know, and we don’t know, however an 
unappeased curiosity cries out for more,” and 
“more” we must be told, or discover. 

We hope that advertisers will find this paper a 
good medium because we are out to give them the 
best service possible, and because as women repre- 
sent the large bulk of the buyers of a town, its being 
a paper edited by a woman, especially for women 
they will know that their advertisements are rea 
by the particular class they hope to reach. 

This week, necessarily, the various departments 
are hardly in running order. The Dramatic Column 
for instance, is strictly non est. By our next issue, 
however, we hope to have it a particularly attractive 
feature, 

Suggestions that readers think will add to the 
usefulness and interest of “The Mirror” will always 
be gratefully received. If you don't like 11s, tell us. 
If you have any boquets to throw at us, we have a 
large variety of empty vases ready to receive them: 

Lis those of you who have any insight into the 
discouragements that have to be faced in floating 
a paper in a new and comparatively sparsely-set- 


the most arrant 

I can't perhaps explain better why we tackled it, 
than by telling you the following story: 

A small newsboy’s loud, gay call halted a woman 
passing along the street of a Western city, and, as 
she paid a penny for one of his papers, she asked: 

“What do you pay for your papers?” 


tled community, perhaps this new venture will seem, 
olly. 


“I's on Sandy Jim’s beat,” he replied, “an’ I paye: 


go” 


a cent apie 

“Rut. ha don’t make an:thing, why'do you 
about selling sal 

“So I gets a chance,” he answered, “to holler, an’ 
go round with th’ push,” 

Once you have hollered and “gone round with th’ 

ush,” you've got to keep on hollering, that’s all. 
ou're spoiled for leading a lazy life; you've got to 
keep in the game. 

So here we are, and we hope you'll like us, and 
as the Circus Man puts it, “if you do, go home and 
tell your friends about us—and if you don’t mum's 
the word. 


In starting a new paper, there’s a whole heap you 
have to consider, 

What is to be the general character of your sheet? 

What you can afford to do about free advertise: 
ments. You know the thing I mean, running Baz- 
aar notices, free concert ads, notices of transient 
attractions, and the like. 

Whether you are going to run literature or news? 

Every country and every paper has faced this 
problem in its time, 

At one period in England and France no one 
cared a twopenny bit about the printing of “news,” 
now so-called, Then Literature reigned supreme. 

“The ‘Figaro’ of Villemessant,” we read, “was 
not concerned to inform its readers that there was 
trouble in the Balkans, Its province was to censure, 
not to inform, It was a thing of art rather than of 
policy, The editor's theory that every man had an 
article under his waistcoat, which you might ex 
tract at breakfast between the cheese and the ap- 
ples, was remote indeed from the present suprem 
acy of the telegraph and the camera, The ideal oi 
the ‘Figaro,’ as Villemessant sketched it, remained 
the ideal of French journalism for fifty years, Nor 
is it possible to look back upon what is gone without 
a profound regret, The question then in the morn 
ing was not what had happened, but what this or 
that man of letters had though, It was wit that 
that the Frenchman looked for over his coffee, not 
the satisfaction of an anxious curiosity, When 
Villemessant asked his barber what impression a 
certain article had had upon his mind, he was test 
ing him not with a piece of news, but with a hint of 
criticism, a scene observed, a flash of humor, = In 
our opinion the best sheet ever issued daily from a 
printing press was the Journal, as M, Xau planned 
and conducted it. It knew and cared little of yes 
terday’s world, In no sense was it alert or “up-to 
date.” It scorned leading articles and ignored the 
Chamber of Deputies, It was merely a hostelry in 
which little masterpieces of literature sojourned for 
four-and-twenty hours before they took their place 
in the “work” of their authors, There we saw em- 
bodied one conception of journalism, and we made 
the most of it, knowing well that we should never 
see its embodiment again, ‘There is always a price 
to pay for practical success, and the fee demanded 
nowadays is less literature and more brisk discus 
sion of local affairs. 

| want “The Mirror” to combine the two, 

I want it to be practical and well informed, and at 
the same time smack a bit of those other days, when 
people were more concerned with the art of writing, 
than they were to keep themselves au fait with the 
times, 

This I have planned to do by making the Front 
Page a reflection of what is going on in town, and 
my old looking-glass department rather a mirror of 
things and people, studied at leisure, 

I do though want the whole paper to concern 


itself with the human aspect of news rather than 
With the sensational side of it. 

I am interested in every man’s point of view, and 
every woman's, into the bargain, I too have found 
that the most unlikely men carry the brightest ideas 
“under their waistcoats,” and if this journal accom 
plishes nothing else, it will be my constant aim to 
acces the “human” side of events, and every 

‘om, Dick and Harry's viewpoint of life in general, 
aid things as he has found them in particular, The 
Pages of this journal are open for discussion at all 
times, but, unnecessary to remark, we have no fund 
Open to defend libel suits. 

A man should be prepared to stand back of his 
Opinions, and his signature at the close of a com- 
Miunication is his guarantee of good faith to the edi- 
tor. Of course by this I don’t mean that sugges- 
tions will not be always welcome whether a man 
wishes his name published or no, and that a nom de 
plume to an article that does not deal in any way 
With libellous subjects will restrict its publication, 
All I want to guard against is this paper being used 
for purposes of personal spite. 

1 don’t propose so using it myself, and I have no 
intention of allowing any one else so great a liberty. 

We start friends with the world. We want to 

friends. 

Now as to those free advertisements I have al- 
ready referred to. Please there are not going to be 


any. 

his per exists—or hopes to—on straight busi 

i e principles. 
want to pay my bills, and I want you to pay 
yours. 

I can't pay mine, if | have to give away my very 
limited space. Already, too, you know my oft 
Voiced theories that a thing that is worth while is 
be paying for, 

f you have an article in your stores that I want 
very badly, that I consider worth while to me, you 
may be very sure that I will willingly pay for it 
If my paper ian't worth while to you, go to one that 
you think is, 

Let me give, when I do give, voluntarily. Petty 

kmail has no terrors for me, and if you are 
j to cut this paper because I won't give you 

gs, then any church and society in the country 
is welcome to. 

All churches look alike to me, 

I believe they are all doing good work. Happily 

God wanders in the streets, and is no respecter of 
crecds. 
1 believe He would sooner see a man pay his bills 
than beg, and that if He were managing the practi- 
cal affairs of the churches, newspaper publishers 
aa! their families would be given a to make 
an honest yoo. 

There is another side to this question. 


Why should a paper give away to some people 
the space that other bona fide advertisers are paying 
good money for? My first duty is to the people 
who are supporting me; and if there is any giving 
away they are the ones who are going to get it. 

So we start clear, You have been told my posi 
tion in a nutshell, and there should be no misunder 
standings. 

I am willing to “boost” for the town, for the gen 
eral welfare of Edmonton, I am not willing to give 
my services to private organizations 

In advance let me thank all those 
shown confidence in “The Mirror” 
number, 

It is this loyalty and good fellowship that have 
given me strength and confidence when it seemed 
that there was no field for a paper of this character 
as yet in town, to still have confidence that it must 
be something wrong in the old paper, and not in 
the town, that kept it from achieving the success 
that those who had its welfare at heart, hoped it 
would attain, 

I think | know that something. 

You have my word on it, it will be a Waterloo 
of another character that will put “The Mirror” out 
of commission, 


who have 
in this its initial 


The other day | received a communication from 
the publishers of “Woman's Who's Who of Am 
erica,” 

I was to be “in” it, 

In such a compilation my name had most natur 
ally suggested itself, 

When and where was | educated? 

Degrees and honors-—if any? 

Husband's and children’s names? 

What were the important events of my profes 
sional career? 

Politics ? 

Religion? 

Recreations? 

Was | interested in the Suffrage question,” ete,, 
ete, 
Such is Fame!—or so | might have flattered my 
self once upon a time, 

Now | know it is possible to purchase all this at 
so much per, 

So that I cannot pat myself on the back and ima 
gine that New York is hanging on my answers to 
these questions, or that my name is already a house 
hold word in the great metropolis, 

It's like the “Who's Who in Alberta” or some 
such name, they got out here two or three years 
ago, It cost a man who wanted his photograph in 
as well as the little lying sketch, oh, a mere trifle 
About a hundred or so, You bought the book as 
well to find out all the wonderful things you had 
(n't) done, 

Believe me, no one recognized 
neighbor, ‘That is by the sketch, Sometimes the 
photos gave the identity away, You never know, 
you know what a number of clever people you have 
in a town, until one of these Fly-By-Night Artist 
Advertisers step in to tell you how great you, and 
Lill Jones, are. No one ever knew you had any re 
ligion before. 

Your own pastor wouldn't recognize you as one 
of his sheep, 

You probably play a good game of poker, but you 
set yourself down an old lover of croquet or lawn 
tennis, 


his next-door 


The important events of your professional career 
are probably as shy as your “degrees and honors.” 
Never mind, these lads can fix you up right. Wonder 
how they'd turn me out in dear old New York? 

If I had the four, I'd rather like to take a gamble 
on it. As it is, they must sigh and chafe for further 
particulars. 

You see I know too much of What's What to 
concern myself greatly about Who's Who 

Don't care so long as they don’t make me look 
like a hoo-doo, 


In place of Missouri, why not let us write Alberta? 


The editor of the Hennessey, Oklahoma, Clipper 
prints the following phonetic communication from 
a reader who was rather keener to get in his local 
“Who's Who” than I imagine most people are, and 
who thought himself distinctly aggrieved because 
of discrimination shown against him in the “society 
columns” of that paper: f 

“Mister editur. [ want to noe why hit is that you 
use so infurnal much parshality in your little ole 
paper. Me an’ my fokes has bin visitin’ half duzen 
times latly, an’ you never sed one wurd about hit. 
You run after big bugs an’ let the little ones goe. | 
have bin thinkin’ of subscribin’ fur the Clipper, but 
I won't do hit now. You no hoo this is. 

One Hoo Has Bin Ronged.” 


When a certain friend of mine heard that I pro- 
posed editing the Front Page of this paper he nearly 
swooned, ‘ 

“Why some one will stump you on the first wic- 
ket,” he announced. 

“What on earth do you know about, say, “The 
Great Waterways Case,” for instance?” 

“All and more than I want to,” I said. As much 
as any of the politicians will ever let any of “us” 
know anyway. 

The answer to every question on that case is 
easy, though, 

You say it ponderingly like this: “I don't re 
member,” 

“Now, I can bring that in as well as any one else, 
can't I, besides—I'm not going to commit myseli 
too readily on any subject. Read the following 
rhyme and see how easily you can dodge things: 

I know a lot of useful things, 

I know the names of all the kings 
That ever ruled in Germany, 

In Russia, France, and Italy. 

I am a sort of Human Cyc— 
Lopacdia. If you would like 

To know of augh: in history, 

Don't hesitate to call on me. 

! have & plan that’s pret 

To keep my questioners in line, 

And hide the fact that now and then 
There are some things beyond my ken. 
For instance, if some fellow seeks 
Some point on earthenware antiques 
That I don’t know, | simply say, 

“See under ‘Jars’ in Volume J.” 

If you should ask me for the date 

Of some old prehistoric State 

Of which I never heard before, 

Your question | would not ignore, 
As some deceitful sages do 

On points ‘bout which they never knew, 
I'd merely smile and make reply, 

“See ‘Yogi,’ Page Eight, Volume Y.” 
Or if you'd know how Science viewed 
The tale of Noah and his brood, 

And of the Deluge you should ask, 

I would not try to shirk the task; 

But as the Cyclopaedias do 

When they are stumped by folks like you, 
“See Volume Seven, under ‘Flood,’ ” 
That is the way to lassoo Fame, 

And for great learning win a name, 

If you can't answer by the book 

Just tell inquirers where to look, 

When they would know some thing in D, 
Just shove ‘em on to Volume Z, 

Or if it’s not in Z, why, then, 

Try Volumes C, G, D, or N, 


Last week the doctors had it all their own way in 
kdmonton, 

They owned all the autos, cabbaged all the tea 
parties, were dined and wined, until it’s a wonder 
they didn’t need a dose of some of their own nos 
trums to keep them from caving in altogether, But 
medicos are too wise to ring a brother physician up, 
just because they're feeling a bit off. They realize 
that it is better to bear the ills they have than take 
chances with what they already wot too mucii of, 
So somehow they managed to keep going, and de 
liver some very learned disquisitions into the bar- 
gain, 

I went to hear one of them, “The Sins of the Fath 
ers,” delivered by Dr, Adami, Dean of MeGill Uni 
versity, and a man apparently who has added great 
lustre to the name of Medical Science, not only in 
Canada but throughout the world, It was a simple 
setting forth of some truths we all know, with a 
few long and unpronouneable names thrown in, 
Sitting there, | couldn't but contrast the noted lec 
turer's attitude to his audience with that adopted 
by the medical profession generally only a few 
short years ago, 

| can remember, very easily too, when it was con 
sidered the correct thing for a physician to enter a 
dwelling as if Death lurked behind every door, 

When he made a great business of shaking his 
head, looking wise (when he could), tapping your 
chest-—in case-—though you only had a pain in your 
“tummy ;" taking out a big “hermometer and gener 
ally scaring you, and your family, out of your sev 
eral wits. 

Now such antics are no longer the fashion. 
great physician is a simple and direct soul, 

He assumes that your are an intelligent man, and 
so tells you that certain causes or abuses invariably 
produce certain results, If you persist in them it 
is at your own risk, 

The use of drugs is taking the place of the abuse 

Continued on Page & 


Your 


‘THE CHILDREN’S 
qqqqaggg SHELTER 


The following excellent contribution has been 
sent to me on a work very near to my heart, “The 
Children’s Shelter.” It is from the pen of Miss 
Ethel Tompkins, an ardent worker employed by the 
Methodist Church in Toronto, to aid in the preven- 
tion of crime among young girls. 

It is a very human sketch, and coming from a 
woman engaged in similar work in the larger city, 
should appeal with special interest, 

Writes Miss Tompkins: 

“It often comes to us in a somewhat intangible 
form that if the moral tone of each and every com- 
munity stands in jeopardy because of neglected 
children, then it is the imperative duty of cach said 
community to care for, protect and train the children 
of the same. ‘The tangibility of this social ideal 
breaks up and clears away after one visits the 
Children’s Shelter on Ross Flats. 

Here not only one need is carefully met, but 
every need. Owing to the average age of the child 
and short duration of his stay perhaps his physical 
welfare is most emphatically emphasized, Or, per- 
haps it was the short duration of my stay that biased 
my observation. ; 

I came away with the feeling of dissatisfaction. 
One hour was not enough to grasp everything. I 
wanted to return as a little helpless waif and ask to 
be taken in. | wanted to live a day with them, to 
eat at their table and sleep in their beds, 1 could 
have spoken so much more freely then, As it is I 
have much to say. 

The building on approach, is rather too big and 
bare looking tu suggest juvenile habitation. But 
just to ring the bill, and find a frank, kind, motherly 
face questioning you, convinces you that there are 
children not far away. You are still more firmly 
convinced when she leads you into the large airy 
hall, and between words and syllables you catch 
nice smelly smells from somewheres and comfort 
able noises from otherwheres, 

You become almost excited. The person who 
opened the door understands that you wish to see 
through and gravely begins by pointing her fingers 
about, ‘That is the office, You glance in, One 
look enough—it is just like any other good office, 
and you are anxious to get on, This, the receiving 
room, Not where tea is served by ladies in delicate 
gowns, but where a bath-tub stands with an ever 
ready expression waiting for dirty, skinny, squirm- 
ing boys and girls to climb in and become changed 
to clean, self-respecting individuals, A desk siands 
there too for the doctor or nurse to use in reporting 
bodily conditions, Directly below this room you 
will discover later an air-tight room of the same 
size containing a large zinc fumigating tank. A 
clothes-chute connects the two rooms, you may 
wttess the rest. Just the thought of this makes you 
ivel a mite cleaner. 

Next you follow the Person into a hospital ward, 

1 wr eyes grow wide, Surely, there is an i tyloted 
tabJe and all sorts of shiny-looking: things that only 
nurses know the use of, You poke your head in 
tur) into linen closets, bath-rooms and or 's 
rooms until you get mixed up and wonder ou 
can get where you started from, 

Again you follow the Person and arrive in due 
time on the second floor, At the south end of the 
hall you find the babies. All asleep but one and he 

great big, fat one, and how he squeals and chuckles 
when you tickle his ribs, 

One shabby, tired mother comes in while you 
are there and hangs hungrily over a three-weeks’ 
baby whom she has readily made over to the Depart 
ment because of no way to support it, She knows 
it will be adopted out soon into a good home and 
holds it tight in her arms with a soft motherliness 
hanging all about her, Then she lays it down in 
the dear little white cot and hurries away lest she 
be tempted to regret her self-sacrifice. 

You admire each infant systematically and are 
guilty of patting some twice, for all the babies look 
alike—even the foreign ones, 

The white-robed nurse takes you to the conser 
vatory., A great glass room on the south verandah 
where they sleep on hot nights and sunny cold days, 
And the diet kitchen too, with its baby scales and 
miniature bath-tub and rows of flat bottles holding 
up black rubber heads. She shows you her chart 
and you see for yourself how the babies have gained 
in weight and appetite, It is surely a baby kingdom 
where the helpless rule as mighty despots, 

Close to the nursery are the rooms belonging to 
the staff, big and airy and restful looking. After 
that you are sure to get lost; | did. There was a 
sewing-room | know, with stacks and stacks of 
“wearing-ware” all around you and a woman at a 
machine sewing with all her might, while two young 
girls looked on with interest, 

There is a dormitory on this flat; you will find 
it at the north end; with rows and rows of symetri 
cally-placed beds and a chair at the head of each, 
Don't ask where they put their clothes; | did, and 
the answer was almost reprovingly given,—‘Why 
what they haven't on is in the wash.” I volunteered 
again, “But their boots? everything looks so extra- 
ordinary ship-shape.” 

“Boots?” came the answer in bewilderment that 
bordered on indignation, “Why they never have 
more than one pair.” 1 became confused. Surely 
children could not sleep all together in such a big 
room without leaving some trace of having been 
there, 1 questioned again, 

“How about their night-dresses?” 

The matron smiled this time, all the while she 
Was touching up a half-a-dozen beds, and then she 
walked directly to a fat unsuspecting innocent-look- 
ing pillow and there, neatly folded as though put by 
for all eternity, was a pink night- dress. © What 
economy of space! 

The matron will tell you how the children make 
their own beds—even the boys, who take a capri- 
cious delight in tearing things loose only to fix up 
again and leave irreproachable; how they each have 
a bed number and an individual towel, 

The boys’ dormitory is on the top flat at the 
same end of the building, Of course there are ever 
and ever so many clothes-closets and bath-rooms 
which you have already lost count of, 

_ Tf certain doors stand open you will see barred 
windows, and—catch your breath, What does it 
means Just this—When a juvenile delinquent 
breaks the law, little or much, instead of the demor- 


alization of the public courts and jail, they are tried 
in the Superintendent's office and then sent here for 
a short time as punishment. ‘They are well-cated 
for and the rooms are comfortable. 

If you turn your head on the way down stairs 
you will see a great fire-hose. Then you see them 
everywhere and you are forcibly struck with the 
thought that the child’s life is well guarded. 

You follow the leader down four flights of 
stairs to the basement and hurriedly scan laundry, 
furnace-room, vegetable cellar, a large refrigerato 
—big enough to freeze an ox, a lift into the kitchen 
above, a manual training-room for boys, and last of 
all, a room where a dynamo forces ventillation all 
throupin the house.—Again, the children’s health. 

Y..u try hard to think of something that has 
been forgotten, but you cannot and give up. 

When you reach the first floor again you find 
all the kiddies have gone in to supper, so you follow 
through the play-room to see them,—not without 
stopping however, to pick out vour favorite Land- 
seer on the wall to take in at a glance the little 
chairs and playthings tumbled carelessly but lov- 
ingly about. 

The dining-room has four tables and cach table 
has—well,—mugs of milk, plates of bread and but- 
ter, dishes of nice, juicy prunes, covers of spotless 
oilcloth and numerous pairs of elbows resting a 
moment from action. It all looks good to you and 
you will wonder a moment if you dare ask for any- 
thing to eat too, And then you will forget about 
eating and sit down in an empty chair and look at 
the youthful faces about you regarding you with 
interest,—babies some of them with no thought of 
sin or care, If you are a woman you long to take 
them home to mother them up and keep them for- 
ever free from the regret of transgression. Feeling 
this you slip your arm around one and hold it close ; 
for the moment your throat aches and your fingers 
close tightly over the buttered hands. But to the 
little one the stranger is acting very queer and it 
threatens to upset the mug of milk, so you release 
it and reassure it by putting its “Slice” in its hands 
again. And then you notice the bigger girls; girls 
who stand “Where the brook and river meet” and 
something within you repeats the prayer of Kipliny, 
—"God help them for they know the worst too 
young”. Righteousness and honest living has set 
somewhat lightly on their , sung shoulders, Some 
irresolute; some defiant; a few ignorant; all young: 
with the warmth and irresistibility of you th abour 
them. Ah! What need of tact and wisdom, of 
personal power, of patience, and unyielding discip 
line they needed, You talk a bit but they laugl 
back all your answers. 

The matron returns from the office. A bell ring: 
somewhere and just beyond, you see a round tabh 
set for three or four, so you look at your watch and 
murmur an apology for taking so much of the busy 
woman's time, But the quasi mother smiles and 
says she is glad to have you come; and you know 
she is proud of so splendid and institution, and that 
the children love her and remember her long after 
they have entered foster homes. You hear the 
great doors swing to close behind you, and you 
hurry along toward the car line while in your heart 
you are glad, glad that in the province of Alber 
there is « place where little children get their rigt 
and where the lack of many homes is supplemented, 


Additional Sport News 


If the sporting instinct does not get scope in one 
way it will in another, It is rather startling to learn 
that an agitation has sprung up in France against 
snail-racing. And what does this particular form of 
vice consist in? It seems that it has in recent 
years become the favorite recreation — of 
government clerks, but was unknown to. the 
authorities until a recent inspection when a highly 
paid official opened the dasks of the clerks and 
found a number of cardboard “snail stables” con 
taining lettuce-fed racing snails, 

Enquiries were instituted, and it was found that 
the passion for snail racing had taken such a hold 
of the clerical staff that proud owners of particularly 
swift snails were betting heavily on their favorites. 
The campaign against the pastime was inaugurated 
with a view to stamping out this incentive to betting 
among the young and impressionable clerks. 

“There is keen competition among enthusiasts 
whenever a well known snail comes into the mar- 
ket,” he said, “and as much as 35 shillings has been 
paid for a champion racer, 

“The rules of snail racing are as follows: 

(1) The course to be not more than a foot and 
a half in length on a clear desk. 

(2) If the winning snail takes more than three 
quarters of an hour to cover the course the race 
shall be declared void, 

(3) No bait other than lettuce shall be placed at 
the winning post, 

(4) All snails shall be handicapped on their 
weight, and not on their age. 

Betting is freely indulged in, and many clerks 
have found themselves in serious difficulties. 


The big baseball leagues are well worth keeping 
one’s eyes on these days, It is by no means proy 
ing a walkaway in the National for the Giants, 
though at the rate they are going, it is probable that 
they will maintain their lead, Chicago having ap 
parently wakened up a little late. Washington will 
make things interesting for Boston in the American 
Chicago can hardly make up the ground that has 
been lost, though its double victory over Philadel 
phia on Tuesday shows that it is still a factor, ‘hen 
there are always Connie Mack’s men to reckon on 
They have made grand stand finishes before. 

In the International Toronto is sending joy into 
the hearts of the Queen City fans by jumping up 
alongside of Rochester at the head of the column. 
Kelly has undoubtedly a ball team that is worth 
while this year, 

Good ball is being played in the Western, though 
there is no feverish interest in the result. Calgary 
maintains its lead with Edmonton safely in second 
place. 


The race of Canadian oarsmen is always being re 
cruited in a substantial way, The latest ‘Toronto 
discovery, Bobby Dibble,is evidently a wonder, Start 
ng in as a competitor in the junior championship 
at the Canadian Henley, after winning it, he entered 
successively the intermediate and senior and carried 
off both. Butler, who was at Henley and Stock 
holm, went down before him. 
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A MARTYR 10 
HAY FEVER 


“Frolt-a-tives” Cured After 
15 Years’ Suffering 


Coarnwatt, Cantre, Ont., 
NOVEMBER ha tort. 
“I wae a martyr to Hay Fever for 
bably fifteen years and I 
bly at times, I consulted man 
iclans and took their treatmen 
I tried every remedy I heard of as 
pees for Hay Fever but nothing 
me. 
en I heard of ‘'Fruit-a-tives’’ and 
decided to try them, and I am thankful 
to say that this remedy cured me 
completely. 

To every sufferer from Hay Fever, 1 
wish to say—''Try Fruit-a-tives"’. Thie 
medicine cured me when every other 
treatment failed, and I believe it is a 

cure for this dreadful disease— 
lay Fever"’ 
Mas. HENRY KEMP. 

The real cause of Hay Fever fe 
polsoned blood, due to the faulty action 
of the bowels, kidneys and ekin. 

“Fruit-a-tives” cleans the blood by 
roguietiog bowels, kidneys and skin— 

thus relieves the excessive strain 
on the nervous system, Try ‘‘Fruit-a- 
tives’’. 

goc, a box, 6 for $2.50, trial size, 2: 
At all dealers or sent on teceipt of price 
by Feuit-a-tives Limited, Cttawa, 


One of our most prominent col- 
lege professors took unto himself 
as wife a very charming and high- 
ly cultured erman lady who is ex- 
quisitely particular about all small 
matters. 

Several vears ago, just after she 
had come to live in this country, 
she was ever on the qui vive for 
new forms of expression, 

One night the professor came 
home worn out with the troubles 
of Commencement. As he was 
dressing to attend a very formal 
reception, he remarked: 

“T wish we weren't 
ths shindig.” 

“Shindig?” repeated his 
“what is that?” 

“It’s the sort of thing we're go- 
ing to to-night,” answered her 
husband. 

At the close of a very enjoyable 
evening the professor heard his 
wife saying: “Oh, Mrs. B a | 
me so much enjoyed your shin- 
dig, 


going to 


wife; 


zs x 


DODDS 


136 RICE STREET 


very Eddy Match is a Sure Safe Mate 


T is made of first quality materials by skilled 

workmen and mechanically perfect machines and 

carries with it the Eddy guarantee that it’s a 
sure light. 


Always make sure you are well supplied with 
Eddy’s matches because“if you're sure they're 
Eddy’s, you're sure they're right.” 


DDY’S Matches are always full M. M. count---- 
good dealers everywhere keep them. 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY LIMITED 
HULL, CANADA 


Makers also of Paper, Paper Bags, Toilet Paper 
Tissue Towels, Etc. 


CRANFORD HOUSE 


Antique Furniture, 

Fine Old China, and 
Rare Silver and 

Sheffield Plate 


Bought and Sold 


519 SEVENTH ST. 


THE CONNELLY-McKINLEY CO. LTD. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
Private Chapel and Ambulance 


have two or three corsets 
in constant use is really an 
economy. The newest one should 
be reserved for dress occasions, A 
second one may be chosen especi- 
ally to wear with tailored suits, 
The third and oldest one gives 
perfect freedom and comfort while 
attending to household duties. 


ACEC! 
CORSETS 


are made in a variety of models to meet the requirements 


of every costume and every figure. For the well- 
developed recommend Models No. 
639, cod Ne SOS w ecGlh, Tie 


Sold by the best stores everywhere in Canada. Write for book of new styles to 
Crompton Comet Company, Limited, Toronto, 


Phone 1525 


SPORTING 


WORLD 


A MODEST INVOCATION 


O Power, O Goddess, or what name you please, 
O Ruler of our cricket destinies 


eure most easily exhorted here 
imply as Fate), I beg of you your ear, 


Little I pray for; not as, years ago, 
When I was over-sanguine, as you know. 


I asked you earnestly to do your best 
To let me make a century in a Test, 


Or in a Gentlemen vs. Players take 
Ten wickets in an innings (slow leg-break), 


Or even win some desperate County match 
By bringing off a most amazing catch. 


Those dreams are vain. You can be (no offence) 
On such occasions very, very dense. 


But Fate, I still invite you to concede 
A very reasonable point indeed: 


This, and this only (as the Poet says)— 
To change about my last year's averages. 


Oh, I shall be the happiest of men 
If you will kindly manage this, for then 


My batting average will be 58, 
My bowling average 1.4, O Fate. 
—Punch. 


A man who knows English cricket very well was 
asked the other day during the inter-provincial tour- 
nament at Calgary, how the Alberta teams would 
rank in the Old Country, He replied that they 
would give the very best of the second-class counties 
a run for their prs, O This does not sound like as 
high praise as it really is. If at this stage we could 
hold our own in second-class cricket in the Old 

Land, it should not take long with the proper en- 
couragement to bring us into first-class company. 

That cricket has taken a big jump in Canada in 
the last year or so, especially in the West, there is 
no doubt, and hope springs strong that the dream 
of the enthusiast to see the Dominion represented 
against the Motherland and Australia and South 
Africa seems not very far from realization. In fact, 
there is little reason to doubt that a really represen- 
tative Canadian team could have done as well as 
South Africa in the triangular contests this summer. 

The tournament at Calgary marked the highset 
point that the game has reached in the West. It 
was a pity that British Columbia had not a team 
in. There is reason to believe that that province 
would have proven Alberta's strongest competitor. 
But the others were no mean foemen. 

The team which represented the province was 
made up of six men from Edmonton, two from Mac: 
leod, one from Pine Lake and two from Calgary. 

In addition Calgary had a team of its own. Alberta 
did not lose a match and Calgary stood in second 
place, With the best men of the two elevens merg- 
ed into one, it should be possible to give the Aus- 
tralians something of an argument, provided the 
match can be arranged on their return trip. ‘The 
week at Calgary will have done a preat deal towards 
putting such a team into shape. 

When, as in the final against Manitoba, Alberta 
can put on 382 runs for the loss of six wickets, it 
pereatie that a very high standard has been attain 
ed to, 


Those who have felt that the encouragement of 
cricket meant very much to the Empire must read 
with satisfaction an article which appeared in the 

une number of the Fortnightly Review by Sir 

tome Gordon,, Discussing the triangular contests 
he has this to say: 

“The real meaning of the present cricket season 
is to tighten the ties that bind the Mother Country 
to two of her most powerful offsprings. Each stal 
wart colony is sending over a side, not to contest 
test matches only with our representatives at home, 
but also on the Mother's soil to meet one another, 
A grand chord of Imperial unity is struck when 
South Africa meets Australia at Lords, ‘To come 
“home” all those thousands of miles to strive, not 
only with England, but with each other, at the his 
torical headquarters of the Imperial game is no small 
factor in Imperial unity. ‘The crowds at Melbourne 
and Sydney and Adelaide, as well as the man in the 
street in Johannesburg, Durban and Cape ‘Town, 
will watch the issue of these test matches with a 
feeling of interest almost greater than our own, be 
cause the grown children will for the first time mea- 
sure mutual prowess with themselves and with their 
Mother's men on that Mother's soil in the game 
which they learnt from us, and in which they have 
taught us so much, ‘The first Australian teams over 
here revolutionized our cricket, and the South Afri 
cans taught us to make a fetish of the “googly,” 
whilst both have shows us that co-operative fielding 
and dauntless batting are acquired equally on mat 
ting as on grass pitches, 

“No falser lie was ever penned than the empty 
gibe of Mr, Rudyard Kipling at “the flannelled fool.” 
Great cricketers have fought for their Empire as 
valiantly as authors who receive large cheques for 
jingles about Jingoism, ‘The patter in question, 
which did not rise above the average music hall 
ditty, served a good purpose in obtaining a golden 
tribute dropped into its little tambourine, and, like 
so many other untruths, it served the turn when the 
nation was rather unstrung, Kipling and Mafficking 
have done less for the Empire than cricket and Im- 
perieliom, because no finer link to bind colonies and 
Mother Country could be devised than the mutual 
struggle waged in a thoroughly sporting spirit, The 
Empire is based on a sentiment of thoroughly sport- 
ing patriotism, The Roman Empire itself might not 
have decayed had it possessed sport to counteract 
the voluptuous enervation that cat into its core and 
left it the prey of successive onsets of athletic bar- 
barians. 


This is well put, Sir Home Gordon's words 
should serve as a text for cricketers the Empire over, 


‘They have a great work to do in spreading these 
ideas. 

But what the English cricket authorities must 
do before they initiate another imperial tournament 
is to make overtures to Canada to send a team over 
to participate. We might surprise the critics, just 
as the comparatively unknown Australian eleven 
has done this summer. In any case, the effect on 
the future would be of the best if the premier colony 
were represented. 


There was pienty of good racing at the fair but 
the interest in this feature would be greatly increased 
if the pari-mutuel system were introduced. 


It is the only fair one for the public, in any case, 
eliminating a lot of useless and not very desirable 
middlemen, Out here they have never taken any 
chances and such a thing as a trimming for the 
bookies is inconceivable. 

To put up two or three dollars to win one is 
craziness, One does not mind paying a little in the 
long run for the increased interest that you have in 
a race when you have some money on it. That you 
will, under any circumstances, is certain, But you 
like to feel that you have something like half a 
chance. 

The demand for the pari-mutuel has not sprung 
up to any extent in England, for the reason that the 
bookmakers there are in the habit of giving some 
thing like decent odds, In reading the Derby quo- 
tation, for instance, a person on this side of the 
water is astounded by their liberality. Further than 
this, there is more of a feeling of confidence that the 
game is being run on the square 

The suspension of "hago Kelly on Friday night 
for pulling Roxey in the last race of the day should 
help some, Unless the judges do their duty fear- 
lessly, there will soon be an end of the popularity of 
racing, strong though it is in the affections of all 
with natural sporting instincts, 


The Largest Record in Existence 


Caruso, the great singer, leaning on a 2 foot “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Record, 
containing all his own songs, This Record was made by the Berliner Gram-o-phone | 
Company, Limited, of Montreal, and is intnded by him as a present for his child: 
ren, duplicate of this is being sent to the National Italian Museun at Rome. 


Somebody or other has been writing about the 
connection of royalty with the turf, Despite the 
protests which come now and then from those who 
wish to discourage racing, there is no question that 
the mass of public opinion favors the giving of royal 
support to the meetings. 

It is generally understood that George V is noth 
ing like the enthusiastic turfite that his father was, 
but he continues to be present at all the big events 
and gives an annual dinner to the Jockey Club. 
This his grandfather, the Prince Consort, resfused 
to do, He had what amounted to a morbid dislike 
of race-tracks in general, and the whole branch of 
sport was boycotted from 1840 to 1863, 

Whether he was right or wrong, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt but that it affected his popularity 
to an enormous extent, 

The Saskatoon Star considered the recent Burns- 
Rickard bout in that city of sufficient importance to 
devote some attention to it on the editorial page. 
What it has to say makes very interesting reading, 
but does not serve to strengthen the hopes of those 
who thought that Burns could come back, if he got 
a match with Johnson, Here is what the Star says: 

The Burns-Rickard boxing contest, over which 
the morality squad of the city was much troubled for 
fear it should be a prize fight, and an exhibition of 
brutality, was pulled off afer all, and showed how 
utterly needless was the alarm and fear of brutality 
in the ring. ‘Taken on the whole, indeed, the affair 
was merely a little five-o’clock tea function, or par 
lor entertainment, from the time that the vaunted 
Bill Rickard stood before the multitude, and upon 
the platform of the ring bowed to them what proved, 
as far as his chances for championship honors are 
concerned, his “Morituri Salutamue.” — Rickard 
stood up, placed his arm before his face, and gently 
stroked Tommy Burns, making that individual purr 
with delight and stroke Rickard lovingly in return, 
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That was the first round. The next prodtced an 
elegant dancing feature, Mr. Burns trying to dance 
on nothing; and not sueceeding very well, was haul 
ed back into the ring by his opponent, to try again. 
That was the second round. Burns seemed some- 
what aggravated at being pulled back again, and 
Rickard, ashamed at having pulled him back, hid his 
shamed face behind one arm and another boxing 
glove, but on looking up again, smelt rather closely 
one of Burns’ boxing gloves. The perfume made 
blood run from his nose, while Rickard’s covering 
his face again did not seem at all brutal to Burns— 
it did not injure him in the least. 

And so it proceeded, There was no fight. There 
was no exhibition of boxing. The sheriff did not 
want to see a knockout, and Burns did his best to 
make the show a boxing exhibition. The only draw- 
back was that Rickard wouldn't box, fight, scrap, 
spar, or whatever it might be termed. This left 
Burns no choice but to try and make him, and in 
trying to make him fight, knocked him about the 
ring quite a little. After being floored three times, 
Rickard was good for the full count, and only the 
sheriff's stopping the referee's counting saved the 
sound of the fateful “Ten” from ringing in the ears 
of Rickard and the audience. As Rickard remarked, 
he was not hurt. No, He was merely finished, He 
hadn't fought, and couldn't fight if he wanted. The 
only brutality evident was the brutality inflicted 
vpon the spectators, for Rickard was not by any 
stretch of imagination in the same class as Burns, 
and from his attitude, his evident fear to face the 
musie—or to put it exceedingly mildly, his extreme 
caution—it looked as though he was merely in the 
ring to evade the inevitable as long as possible and 
to draw his end of the proceeds. If this wasn't the 
case, then Rickard was saving time and fearful of his 
injured nose getting further damaged. 

Otherwise, the bout was, in colloquial English, 
on the level.” The promoters did their best to give 


the spectators their money's worth, but Rickard was 
a decided disappointment, 

There has been a great searching of hearts in the 
Old Land as the result of the poor showing made 
at the Olympic games, It is felt that something 
must be done to bring about a change four years 
hence, One result has been a unique offer on the 
part of an Edinburgh millionaire, Mr, John MeLar 
en, to endow a great national gymnasium in that 
city. Games of all kinds are to be encouraged and 
the most liberal financial provision is being made so 
that there will be no suffering on account of lack of 
facilities, 

Here is a field in which some one might set him- 
self up as a rival to Andrew Carnegie. Are libraries 
a greater boon than playgrounds? Who would not 
like to have it in his power to establish in all the 
large cities of this continent centres where young 
and old may find the means to keep themselves in 
physical trim It would save large outlays on hos 
pitals and jails at a later date if this were done, 

Colonel Bogey remains an interesting figure at all 
times to all golfers and this sketch by Archibald 
Marshall in the London Mail is very readable to all 
who have struggled with that redoubtable old gea 
tleman, 

I met him in the train going down to the links. 
He was a well-set-up man of something over fifty 
with a grizzled moustache and a red complexion, 
But it was the sort of red that comes from constant 
exposure to the weather, and 1 took him to be a 
man who spent as much of his working hours in the 
open air, both summer and winter, as he possibly 
could, A keen golfer evidently by his conversation, 
and a scratch player, as he told me when he was 
kind enough to offer me a match, 


“IT am not much of a performer,” I said. “My 


handicap is fifteen, but if you can’t get a better 
game I'll give you as good a one as I can.” 
“Oh, that will be all right,” he said, “I expect you 


will beat me. 
tlow,” 

He spoke dejectedly and there was rather a pathe- 
tic look in his mild blue eyes. It occurred to me 
that as he got on in years he was finding it difficult 
to keep up his scratch game and was in terror of 
having his handicap raised. That is the tragedy of 
the middle-aged golfer. He is getting past his best, 
but hates to have to acknowledge it. 

“A bit off your game?” IT suggested. 


“No, no. It isn’t that,” he said. “In fact, I feel 
about as fit as I have ever done in my life, and it is 
a good day for making a fine score, no wind and the 
ayer just right. I shouldn't a bit wonder if 1 
didn’t beat my record to-day. Come along, don't let 
us waste any time.” 

He seemed as eager to get started as if golf were 
still a novelty to him; and yet he told me, as we 
walked down to the tee, that he played every day of 
his life almost, and had done so for many years. 
There was something about him that I could not 
quite understand, but 1 couldn't help liking him; 
he was so childishly keen on the game, and so ami- 
able about it too. 1 felt quite sure that whatever 
hard luck might befall him he would not lose his 
temper, either with his club or his ball or his caddie, 
and that, whoever won, we should have a pleasant 
round, 

He drove off a fair ball, taking great pains about 
his stance and using that sort of half-swing which is 
often so effective with men who have lost the supple 
ness of veuth, 

I out-drove him by some thirty yards, I always 
take a long swing, and every now and then it comes 
off. 

“Ah. you ought to get over if you get a good 
second,” ls said. “I dare not try it. I should get 
into the ditch for a certainty.” 

The green was guarded by a wide ditch and a 
bank beyond it. He took an iron and played just up 
to it—a fine shot. 

“You would have got over a brassy,” I said, 

“Dare not risk it,” he said: “dare not risk it.” 

My second went into the ditch, I dropped just 
beside his ball with my stroke gone, 

“Now if I can only chip it up near the hole,” he 
said, with an eager look on his face, “I might get a 
four at last.” 

He played a good mashie shot, and lay within 
holing distance. I did much the same. As we went 
across the bridge he hummed an air. He was nerv 
ing himself for the right state of mind for holing a 
four-foot putt. 

I put my ball down. “This for a half,” he said, 
as he squatted on his heels behind his ball and 
selected the blade of grass which he must run over 
if he was to do the same, 

His ball, when at last he hit it, seemed to be going 
straight for the hole, but he turned aside in the last 
few inches and stopped on the very edge. 

“Your hole,” he said resignedly, “I did think I 
might get a four that time.” 

lis second drive was the counterpart of his {irst, 
and he got a good brassy shot, both of them dead 
straight. His iron took him on to the green, and he 
took two putts. It was a good bogey five hole, and 
I took seven; so we were all square, 

The fourth hole was a short one, We both did 
itin three, At the fifth I was one up on him, At the 
sixth we were all square again, as I got a par five 
and received a stroke, So far he had not made a 
mistake, and with luck on the first green would have 
been one better than bogey. But he was evidently 
not satisfied. He shook his head sadly as we walk- 
ed off to the seventh hole, after he had driven one of 
his moderately far but perfectly straight balls from 
the tee. 

“Can't do it,” he said, “It's no good,” 

“Can't do what?” | asked, “You'll beat me right 
enough, [can't keep this up.” 

“Oh, you'll keep it up all right,” he said indiffer 
ently and TI gathered that whatever it was he wanted 
to do so badly, it was not to take the modest half 
crown we had agreed to have on the match, He 
did not care whether he beat me or not. It was 
something else he wanted, and T suddenly realized 
what it was 

"What is the bogey score for these links?” 

“Righty-two,” he said, 

“Have you ever gone round in less?” 

“Never,” he said readily, “Never once.” 

“Well, you stand a good chance to-day if you play 
as steadily as you have been doing.” 

“Do you think so?” he said brightening up. “If ! 
could get one hole below par—just one hole! There 
is just a chance here, This isa six, It's a long hole, 
but we have driven from the most forward of all 
the tees, and it really isn’t more than a good five. 
Yes, there is a chance here, Give me my brassy, 
iY vy,” 

It was not exactly a foozle, but it was not so good 
a stroke as he had been playing, “Of course!" he 
said with resignation, “Just when | wanted no more 
than an average shot, Still a cleek wll take me on 
to the green, There is yet a chance,” 

The hole was on the top of a hill, He did not get 
quite under the ball, it struck the bank and rolled 
down, He got up with his mashie and took two 
putts, “Missed that chance,” he said. “No, I shall 
never do it,” 

I managed to keep the game alive till the last hole. 
At the seventeenth we were all square, By this time 
his dejection was pitiful, and | could see no reason 
for it, because he had never been in trouble and had 
never taken more than two putts on any green, 

At the eighteenth hole we had to carry a terrific 
bunker, “My only chance here is that you will have 
to use your niblick,” I said, 

He looked at me in mild surprise, “I don't carry 
a niblick,” he said, 

“Don't carry a niblick! 
when you find a bunker?” 

“t never do find a bunker,” was his surprising 
reply, “I have never been in a bunker in my life,” 

This gave me something to think about as we 
went on to the hole, which I did in five, thus win 
ning the match, For he took five too, and I received 
a stroke, 

“L shouldn't have beaten you,” | said, “if 1 hadn't 
been playing above my game, You have taken 
every hole in the bogey, and have played the steadi 
est golf that | ever saw.” 

“lL am Bogey,” he said simply-—“Colonel Bogey, 
at your service, It is the dream of my life to beat 
my record at only ene hole, and | have never done it 
yet. I don't suppose | ever shall,” 


I am getting beaten wherever I go 


I asked. 


Then what do you do 


A 
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HOW BRYAN WON HIS 
WIFE 


(From the Kansas City Star.) 

After William Jennings Bryan 
had courted the beautiful Mary 
Baird for what he considered a 
sufficient length of time, the Con- 
moner, then a struggling young 
lawyer, concluded to put the vital 
question to the father of the fu- 
ture Mrs. Bryan, William, after 
finally downing the lump in his 
throat, sought refuge in the scrip- 
tures, 

“Mr. Baird, I have been reading 
Proverbs a good deal lately,” said 
Mr. Bryan, “and T find that Solo- 
mon says: ‘Whoso findeth a wife, 
findeth a god thing and obtaineth 
of the Lord!” 

Father Baird, being somewhat 
of a Bible scholar himself, replied : 
"Yes, I believe Solomon did say 
that, but Paul suggests that, while 
he that marrieth doeth well, he 
that marrieth not doeth better.” 

Bryan, who never has been ata 
loss for an answer in his specta- 
cular life, quickly replied" Solo- 
mon would be the best authority 
upon this point, because Paul was 
never married, while Solomon had 
a number of wives.” 

Whereupon Father Baird capé 
tulated, 


Henry was very proud of the 
new kittens, and went for them 
to show them to the visitors. His 
mother heard them coming along 
the hall, and alarmed at the noise 

f the procession, called out, 
Don't hurt the kittens, Henry.” 
“No mother,” came the reassur- 
ing answer, “I'm carrying them 
“very carefully by the stems.” 
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AGREEMENTS FOR SALE PROMPT. 
LY DISCOUNTED 
Highest Market Price Pata. 
THE CAPITAL LOAN COMPANY, 


L 
47 Jackson Block, Phone 4642 


AMATEUR PNOTOGRAPNERS 


YRON MAY 


POUDRES NERVINES 


oe MATHIEU 
Pout tees les Maas Go Tete ot Méwaigis, 


If your dealer cannot supply you the J. 
L. Mathieu Co., Sherbrooke, P.Q., sends 
box postpaid on receipt of price. 


tue INVESTOR'S 
$622 FIELD «: :: 


That there has been a great deat of very neces: 
dangers that they were exposed to from hen 
lous dealers in western property, everyone who has 
the interests of this country at heart is prepared to 


admit. The wildcatters are our worst enemies. 

But a great deal of the sympathy that is going 
out to the people who have been bitten is quite 
wasted, In the cases where the most flagrant de- 
ception has been practised, no attempt has appar- 
ently been made to secure any verification of the 
statements given by the selling agents. What 
chance has a man for coming out on the right side 
of the deal when he has to confess that he knows 
practically nothing of the location of the land that 
he has bought and its relation to the town’s devel- 
opment? 

The chances are that these people, if not caught 
by the western real estate sharks, would fall for 
some other form of get-rich-quick scheme just as 
often as they had a little ready money in the bank? 

The articles that have been appearing in Toronto 
Saturday Night have been of very doubtful value. 
They may make people more careful, but they are 
so weak as to the details of the information that they 
give, that no one who wishes to benefit by the very 
real investment opportunities which the West has to 
offer will profit by them, 

The article on Edmonton was particularly unfor- 
tunate, There are many subdivisions being adver- 
tised on the outskirts of the city that will not be 
built on for a great many years to come. But the 
only property that Saturday Night specifically criti- 
cized is one that lies within the two mile circle and 
is freely recognized locally as very good buying. 
Two and three miles beyond it, in that direction, 
are others that are being sold freely and the possi 
bilities of which are exceedingly problematical, 


As an instance of the inaccuracy of the Toronto 
journal, an answer given to an enquiry a week or 
so ago in its “Gold and Dross” column may be 
cited, Information was asked as to Beverly 
Heights, the enquirer stating that he had a chance 
to purchase a lot there at what is quite a reasonable 
price, He was told not to take it, the editor saying 
that the property was on the side of a small moun- 
tain, 

The editor, of course, does not know what he is 
talking about. Beverly Heights is well situated 
property within ten or twelve minutes of a car line 
in actual operation, 

The real estate situation in any western city is 
not hard to size up, once you visit it. Before an 
large outlay is made this should be done. If this 
is impossible, the advice of responsible persons may 
be accepted, ‘Those who have a reputation to sus- 
tain are not likely to lead a good customer astray 
and they are certain in their own interests to explain 
fully just what leads them to give the advice that 
they do. The man who is wholly in the dark as to 
his investments is a fool, pure and simple, in regard 
to financial matters. 

The selling agent to steer clear of, is he who 
states as a certainty that such and such an advance 
is to-come, There is no betting on a sound thing 
in real estate, All that anyone has a right to do is 
to point out what are his grounds for believing that 
a rise in values will take place in the locality where 
he has property for sale. ‘The most that he can 
offer is a reasonable chance. 

Canadian Finance of Winnipeg, has these very 
excellent observations to make on the buying of 
inside property :— 

“The purchase of existing business property— 
particularly retail business property—in a large 
town or city of assured progress, is an expensive 
matter, Only the individual of considerable capita! 
should attempt it—alone, Of late the syndicate plan 
has come into vogue—and with very considerable 
success where the personnel of those managing the 
syndicate is ‘just right’, Here the human equation 
is all-important, Not merely as to honesty but as 
to ability, An honest fool can prove as disappoint- 
ing to his associates as a clever rogue. 

“Requiring less capital than established business 
property—but requiring even more foresight for 
successiul investment--is ‘transitional property’ 
that is just coming or about to come into use for 
business purposes, Retail business property nor 
mally increases at about double the rate of a city's 
growth in population, A property situated on the 
direct line of growth for retail business but pur- 
chased well ahead of it, will show considerably 
greater increase, Conversely, a property that is 
‘left behind’ in the path of trade progress will show 
relatively smaller enhancement, In its issue of June 
hth, 1912, Canadian Finance gave specific instances 
showing how clearly Winnipeg property values, for 
instance, bear out the foregoing statement, 

“The one outstanding consideration to be taken 
into account in a ‘transition’ district is that a pro- 
perty which, in course of time, for any reason just 
escapes being in demand for business purposes, is 
apt to become neither ‘fish, flesh, nor good red herr 
ing’—but literally a second-rate ‘boarding house 
hash,’ " 

This is well expressed. There can be no doubt 
that after a city gets beyond the 20,000 or 80,000 
stage, the biggest money that the man of moderate 
means can make is in this transitional property. For 
instance within the past year large sums have been 
made on the streets running between Jasper Avenue 
and the C, NR. tracks, the value of which for future 
business has been recognized, Within the last 
month a similar movement has taken place in the 
first blocks south of Jasper 

The sale of ten lots on Second Street south to 
Mr. George Pearson of Glasgow, a brother of the 
great contractor, Mr, Pearson, who is now Lord 
Cowdray, at the end of July, was of great signifi- 
cance, About $500,000 was paid for these. All 
along the other streets there has been a stiffening 
of prices. The building of the Edmonton Paint and 
Glass Company on Fifth Street, which has now 
reached its fifth story, has helped to make people 
realize the value of locations a stone's throw away 
from Jasper Avenue property, that is bringing from 
$1,500 to $1,800 a front foot. This week fifty feet 
on Seventh Street, with a cottage thereon valued 
at somewhere between $3,000 and $4,000, sold for 
S18,000 


Another factor that is bound to affect much of 
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this property is the influence of the traffic that will 
touch it from the high level bridge. This is the 
biggest traffic change in the history of Fdmonton 
and in endeavoring to forecast values, its importance 
should at no time be lost sight of. Ninth Street 
continues to advance in anticipation of it. There 
has been easily a doubling of values on this thor- 
oughfare within the past year. But it will not be 
the only street affected by the change. 


The editor of this department of ‘The Mirror has 
not, in introducing it, attempted any outline of. his 
plans in connection with it. One accusation any- 
one, who undertakes to express in a public print his 
ideas as to real esiate possibilities, is always certain 
to be open to. It will be said that he is trying to 
boost some particular properties. All that can be 
done is to deny such a charge and let the future tell 
whether it is well founded or not. Such a depart- 
ment has no excuse for existence if it does not try 
to help investors and this is what will be done in 
all honesty of purpose. 

Mr. Chamberlin of the Grand Trunk, when in 
Edmonton last week, qualified his statement that 
the line would be in operation to Prince Rupert in 
1918. He said that it would be, if the labor supply 
did not interfere. Mr. Smithers on the other hand 
definitely put 1914 as the date. No one expects tu 
see the end of the work before 1914 and if it is 
possible for our cousins in l’rince Rupert to come 
to us over it for New Year's dinner in 1915 we shall 
be satisfied. 

The president intimated that the city did not 
seem disposed to give the railway all that it thought 
it was entitled to in connection with the station 
project, and that it would probably be delayed, But 
the contract has been let to the Canadian Stewart 
Company of Montreal for the hotel and it would be 
rushed ahead, 

What the company wants from the city for its 
station we do not know. Reasonable concessions 
would not be objected to. 

In the meanwhile the work on the C, P. R. 
depot has commenced and that end of Jasper will 
soon see great changes. ‘The work on the high level 
has been delayed by the alterations in the piers, but 
is now coming along fairly well. There is still 
reason to believe that the structure will reach the 
north bank shortly after the end of the year. 

The recently published statement of the earn- 
ings of the C, PR. for the year ending June 30 and 
the comparison with other years shows what an 
enormously strong corporation-it is and how sub- 
stantial the advance of the country must be that 
makes such returns possible. ‘The earnings are as 
follows :— 


Gross. Net 
1906 ....eeee .eeee S$ 61,669,758 $22,973,312 
1H07 ... 000 ollie b0booe oernd 1 0pme 25,303,308 
1908 ...cccceesseeeveee 01,084,174 21,792,366 
1909 wo... cc ceeeeeeeeeee 76,318,316 22,955,571 
1D10 ....cceecescevceee 94,989,489 33,839,956 
1911 ....scceueceeeeees 104,167,808 36,699,830 
191B wo... ccceeereeeeene 128,519,588 48,298,241 


No wonder the C, P. R. stock is around the 
275 mark. The change from four and five years 
ago, a period that all who were in the country then 
are not likely to forget, is very marked. And the 
striking fact is that this progress of our greatest 
corporation has not been made in sympathy with 
those outside the country. Whereas C. P. R. was 
selling at 182 three years ago, and went to 2774 
the other day, Pennsylvania has fallen 18 points in 
that period and Union Pacific 20 points. 

It is Canada’s century all right. No wonder that 
investors are turning their eyes in this direction. 


Dr. J. D, Bosch, the general manager of the Hol 
land-American Mortgage corporation, on bis return 
to Winnipeg from a tour of the West, stated that 
he was particularly impressed with the mixed farm- 
ing development that had taken place in the North— 
Central Alberta—and with the possibilities that the 
opening of the Peace River Country afforded. 


A few weeks ago Dr. F, B. Vrooman, editor of 
the British Columbia Magazine, read a paper on 
“Imperial Preference for British Investments” be 
fore the London Chamber of Commerce. Mr. F, 
Faithfull Begg, Chairman of the Council of the 
Chamber, presided. 

Dr. Vrooman said that his thesis was that British 
money was better invested where it would build up 
the British Empire than where it would build up a 
possible enemy and a certain competitor of that Em- 
pire—provided the Empire offered a better economic 
security in the natural resources and the people be 
hind the investment; provided, further, it offered a 
better political security for the protection of that 
investment, and: provided again that it would earn 
a better dividend, Dr. Vrooman spoke of the vast 
hinterland of the newer portions of Canada. He dis- 
cussed many of the resources of the Peace River 
country in its relation to future British investments, 
and deprecated the amateurish spirit of British capi- 
talists, who placed their money in the hands of 
countries without economic security, to say nothing 
of the fact that the money was building up keen 
business competitors, and the British Empire offered 
the best investments in the world today, 

The issue of bonds for the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, which are guaranteed by the British Co 
lumbia Governinent, has been a success, This rail 
way is being built in agreement with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to give connection between Vancou 
ver and the Grand ‘Trunk Pacific at Fort George. 
Before the autumn 4,000 men will be at work on it, 
and the line should be completed in two years’ time, 
or simultaneously with the completion of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific into Prince Rupert. 


A Winnipeg paper quotes from its file of twenty 
years ago an item to the effect that a sale of C, P. R, 
land had just taken place at Edmonton when 7,000 
acres brought $30,000, 

Tofield’s industrial commissioner is on the job 
and has landed a foundry and machine shop which 
will employ ten hands, 


Hon, Rupert Guiness, M.P.,.a member of the 
well known firm of brewers, passed through Mont- 
real last week on his way west, where he will look 
over the investment field, Accompanying him are 


Lord and Lady Onslow. 


MR. F. HAY BURT 
ANNOUNCES HIS 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
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All that is being shown in Paris, 


New York and Chicago will 


be 


reproduced here. :: 


SUITE 19 ALBERTA BLOCK 
427 JASPER AVE., W., EDMONTON 


WAITED FOR PHONE 
BOOTH TO ASCEND 


Those thousands of busy work- 
ers whose duties keep them at 
work in the downtown office buil- 
dings during much of the Cadilla- 
qua festivities by daylight had 
time to enjoy but little of the fun 
and merry making, but at least 
one young woman employed in a 
downtown skyscraper enjoyed a 
refreshing diversion from her 
daily routine the other afternoon, 
says the Detroit News . 

The young woman's name is 
Sadie Radcliffe, and she is station- 
ed at the telephone switchboard 
on the ground floor of the Majes- 
tic building. 

Telephone operators have been 
very busy during the festival per- 
jod, and yesterday afternoon was 
very busy during the festival per- 
iod, and yesterday afternoon was 
no exception, so Miss Radclifte 
scarcely noticed the seedy-looking 
individual who strolled in from 
Woodward avenue and entered 
one of the telephone booths at 
her side. 

Telephone bells jingled, and the 
switchboard clicked. Fifteen min 
utes flew by which seemed hours 
to one or two men who were wait- 
ing to use the booth. 

“There's some one 
said Misp Radcliffe. 

“I know it, and he’s been in 
there for nearly half an hour,” said 
one of the restless men. 

Just then the door of the booth 
opened six inches and a rustic 
head Iled the aperture, 

“Say, when is this dern thing 
goin’ up?” said a bucolic voice 
through a set of chin whisker. 

The lank individual, wondering 
what the merriment was about, 
and what ailed the elevator, am- 
bled out, 


in there,” 


ALL OF US ROYALTIES 

“Everybody is of royal lineage,” 
declared President David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni 
versity in an address on Engencies 
before the National Educational 
Association in Chicago. “A hun 
dred lines, if we could trace them, 
lead back to the Plantagenets,” he 
went on, “Each of us had 8,594, 
091,592 ancestors in the time of 
William the Conqueror and 870,- 
672,000,000 in the time of Alfred 
the Great. As there have never 
been more than 1,500,000,000 per 
sons on the earth at any one time, 
and only a few millions, in the 
British Isles, some of our ances 
tors must have been counted a 
thousand times over.” 

“The elements of life,” declared 
Dr, Jordan, “are all derived from 
heredity. Nothing new can be re 
ceived. The art of character build 
ing is therefore the union and co 
ordination of hereditary elements 
The influence of the two parents 
on the character of a child is 
equal, On the average, one-fourth 
of the child’s peculiarities com, 
from the father, one-fourth from 
the mother, one-sixteenth from 
each grand parent and the remain 
der from still further aneestors, 
The character of each individual 
is a moisaic of inheritance, 

‘The current of life purifies it- 
self as it flows, after the fashion 
ofa river, The breeding of super 
human is quite humanly possible 
along lines of selection, But is is 
not a possibility through state ac 
tion, Scientific breeding would 
lose the two choicest results of na 
tural selection, love and initiative. 
The best choose their own mates 
for their own reasons, 

“The most that can be done is 
to diffuse knowledge of truth, and 
to eliminate through wise charity, 
those delinquent, defective and in 
capable through bad heredity, 
There is always room for the man 
of force and he makes room for 
many,” 


AFTER GLADSTONE AND 
BRIGHT SEPARATED 


Perhaps one of the most enter- 
taining stories told by Mrs, A. M. 
Reynolds in the life of her father, 


Frank Holl, the famous portrait 
painter, whose early death in 1888 
at the age of 48, occurred on. the 
eve of his being created a baronet, 
is that concerning Gladstone and 
Bright after they were separated 
by the first Home Rule split in 
the Liberal party. 

“When‘my father,” said) Mrs. 
Reynolds, “was engaged on the 
portait of Bright he incidentally 
mentioned that he was about. to 
paint a similar one of Mr. Glad- 
stone, “It must be a very painful 
thing for you, Mr, Bright,’ he haz- 
arded, ‘that after all these years 
you should have found cause to 
sever your connection,’ 

“Indeed it is,’ replied Bright, 
with a sigh, to think that after we 
have trodden the same path to- 
gether, shoulder to shoulder and 
hand in hand we should be forced 
apart in the evening of our lives! 
And by what? By a bogey beck- 
oning him away from duty and 
sense—by a Frankenstein. Do 
you know, Mr. Holl, I seriously 
fear that my dear old | friend's 
mind has become radically under- 
mined ?’ Pal: 

“When he was at Hawarden 
painting Gladstone the autiees f 
my father’s portrait of Bright 
cropped up. ‘Ah,’ said Gladstone, 
with much interest, ‘and how did 
you find him?’ 

‘Fairly well, and he spoke ver 
affectionately of you, Mr. Glad- 
stone.’ 

“"Did he, indeed,’ replied the 
sitter, sorrowfully. ‘Did he, in- 
deed? That was a cruel blow. 
That after a lifetime of mutual es 
teem and of good work undertak- 
en and carried through together 
we should be divided on so clear 
a question! Tell me, Mr, Holl’ 
and here his mouth twitched, for 
he was evidently struggling with 
strong emotion—'tell me, did you 
notice anything in the manner of 
my old friend which would lead 
you to believe that his reason was 
becoming in any way unhinged?” 


HERE'S A NEW VERSION 


“er 


lalking about dry towns, have 
you ever been in) Leavenworth, 
Kan, ?” asked the commercial tra- 
veller in the smoking car, “No?” 
Well, that’s a dry town for you, all 
right,” 

“They can't sell liquor at 
there?” asked one of the men, 

“Only if you have been bitten 
by a snake,” said the traveller, 
“They have only one snak in the 
town, and when | got to it the 
other day, after standing in line 
for nearly half the day, it was too 
tired to” bite.”-—-Milwaukee Wis. 
consin 
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NOTICE! 


BEACON * 


September 


Two Car Lines now in actual 
operation nearby------the City 
Park line and Alberta !Ave. 
line. 


Half mile frontage on Alberta 
Avenue. 


Adjoining City Park Annex and 
The Highlands where proper: 


ty sells for $25 per front foot. 


Near Industrial Centre.*{} -- si 
Prices 25 per ‘cent less than 
adjoining property. 


DVANCES IN PRICE 


Ist, 1912 


Dozens of beautiful homes 
‘now built or under construc- 
tion on Beacon Heights or 
adjoining property. 


| Adjoining best residential dis- 
trict. 


Thousands now being spent 

by the owners on street im- 

provements at their expense. 
r 


School, Churches, Stores etc., 
nearby. 


| Very easy tain, 


PRICE $150 PER LOT UP. Terms 1-4 Cash, Balance 4, 8, 12 and 16 Months 


ROBERTSON-DAVIDSON, Ltd. 4).iiny Orpheum Theatre 


40 JASPER AVENUE E. 


NOTICE! 


HEIGHTS 


OWNERS 


MARRIAGE IN A HURRY 


Years ago I was an attache at Frankfort. My 
principal business was to marry people, The cere 
mony was a short one; no clergyman was needed, 
All that was requisite was that the man and the 
woman contemplating the holy state should sign 
an affidavit that they knew of no legal impediment 
and that they were of age, Then they signed a 
second paper, gave me one guinea for registration 
in the diocese of the Bishop of London, their names 
were entered in a book, and I declared them mar 
ried, The dream of many foreign adventurers is 
to marry a rich Englishwoman, and the number of 
aged Englishwomen that I married to young and 
stalwart foreigners was legion, ‘The German police 
have a black book in which the lives of adventurers 
are chronicled, Sometimes | would get the biogra 
phy of the bridgroom from the police and present 
it to the bride. But love is blind; young Romeo 
only became transformed in the eyes of old Juliet 
into a persecuted hero, and she rushed with aug 
mented velocity into his arms. It was amusing to 
see the old things simpering and smirking when 
asked to declare that they were of age, as though 
they expected me to doubt it. 

Once, being in a hurry, I married a Frenchman 
to an English girl without having got any attesta- 
tion that he had fulfilled all matrimonial prelimin- 
aries in his native land. A few days later I met 
the French Minister, who protested. The position 
—and it may perhaps serve as a warning to English 
girls contemplating Gallic chains—was this: ‘The 
girl was married, the man was not; the girl was a 
wife, but she had no husband, ‘The happy pair had 
gone to Darmstadt to enjoy their honeymoon, Off 
I went with the girl’s mamma to bring back the 
bride, Luckily, the Frenchman was a man of 
lionour, ‘The girl was relegated back to her mam 
ma, the French legal formalities were fullfiled, when 


we had a second marriage. But supposing that the 
bridegroom had been a scoundrel, it was perfectly 
open to him to have planted the bride on us, and to 
have remained a bachelor, Under these circum 
stances, the only reparation that I could have made 
would have been either to marry her myself, or to 
marry her mother, and thus become a second father 
to her; in either case a dismal fate, for the girl was 
very plain, and her msinma very objectionable.— 
“Truth,” May 15, 18°97, 


WHITE SLAVES 


“Dritons never shall be slaves,” 
So the poet wrote, 

So the patriot often raves 
With exuitant throat. 


“Britons never shall be slaves.” 
As the echo dies 

From ten thousand living graves 
Silent protests rise. 


“Britons never shall be slaves.” 
Yet ‘neath Britain's sky 
Scores of brutal, callous knaves 
Still the slave-trade ply. 


“Britons never shall be slaves.’ 
Girlhood in the mire 

Pandar’s road with guineas paves— 
Slave of man’s desire. 

“Britons never shall be slaves,” 
Ere you sing it, pause, 

While the fiendish wretch still braves 
Freedom's holy laws. 


Britons never shall be slaves.” 
Make the boast, then, good. 
Doing that from chains which saves 
Britain’s womanhood, 
—London Truth, 


“THAT JONES BOY.” 

It is one of the delightful things of life that 
children are naturally democratic, Your small boy 
is wholly unmindful of clothing or cleanliness, and 
chooses his companions for no other reason than 
that he likes them, Such directness is charming, 
and would be altogether praiseworthy if only it 
were not the means of bringing your dear Wilhe 
into the company of that terrible Jones boy who 
lives across the street, 

“You must not play with him,” you say 
Willie. “Why not, mamma?” he asks, “Because 
he is not a nice boy, He doesn’t wear any collar, 
and he goes barefoot all summer.” Thus Willie 
learns two things, the knowledge of which will last 
him all his life: how to use the word “nice” incor 
rectly, and how to be a snob, Very likely he learns 
another thing also; how to play with the Jones boy 
without your knowing it. 

What you have failed to take into account, dear 
madam, are the reasons for Willie’s choice, The 
Jones boy has accomplishments, He can wiggle his 
ears, crack all the knuckles of both hands, whistle 
in two keys at once, and by stretching his mouth 
and drawing down the corners of his eyes with his 
fingers, can give himself the fascinating ugliness 
of a gargoyle. He has also knowledge of roots and 
herbs, such as sweet-flag, sassafras, wintergreen 
and black birch; and is skilful in fashioning light 
artillery from elder stalks, and heavy ordnance from 
two strings and a bit of bootleg, 

Of course you were thinking only of Willie 
when you told him he must not play with the Jones 
boy, but suppose you think for a moment of the 
Jones boy himself. If all the good mothers forbid 
their good little boys to play with him, what kind 
of boys can he play with, and what sort of a man 
is he likely to become? If there are a dozen good 


mothers in your street, and there probably are, and 


all of them should take turns in asking the Jones 
boy over to play with their Arthurs and Alexanders 
and Fredericks, while they themselves were present 
to exercise a kindly supervision and correct the 
most glaring faults of speech and manners, the 
Jones poison would at least be much diluted, would 
it not? And the good little sons on whom you dote 
so fondly—might they not act as an antidote, and 
in time cure “Jonesey” and make a clean, polite, 
good man of him? 

Think it over, you mothers who have to face 
this problem of companionship for your children, 
Think how best you can give your boys not only 
clean speech and good manners, but initiative and 
courage and self-reliance, ‘Think, too, of the other 
boy, and his right to a chance in life. And above 
all, do not forget that possibly, to other families on 
the street, it is your own little curly-haired angel 
that is “the Jones boy.” 


THE FLOCK OF DREAMS 
By Miriam Clark Potter. 
All through the pasture bars of sleep 
My flock of dreams comes home to me, 
The glad ones, and the sad ones, and the ones 
that bring me rest. 


At twilight, when the day is done, 

My slumber fairy chooses one 

And leads it to me gently, by a road she knows 
the best, 


To-night the grass is drooped with dew; 

I count the stars; and there are two, 

And four, and three, and two again, above the 
cloudy tree, 


The misty world so weary seems! 

Dear slumber fairy, call my dreams, 

Let down the pasture bars of sleep, and bring 
one home to me, 
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Fort George will command the trade of Central British Columbia, and the 

It is the ie point of every railroad construct- 

ailroad steel must be laid where 

Railroad builders cannot escape the facts of 

geography. The vatleys of British Columbia centre at Fort George, as do 
he spokes of a wheel at its hub. 


Fort George is the centre of the finest system -of inland commercial 
waterways in British Columbia. 


Fort George is the centre of a region of enormous and varied natural 
resources. 


Fort George has no commercial competitor in its territory. 


It is suffici- 


ently removed from Vancouver, Edmonton and Prince Rupert to not be 
affected by them. 


Fort George is the natural commercial base for the great Peace River 


country. 


Weare here for 


business. Call 
and get posted. 


I HEARD RATHER 
A GOOD ONE : :: 


“AS A MATTER OF FACT” 
By Robert Emmet Ward. 


Would I could banish from the use of men 
The poor old, doddering phrases that we learned 
In fiction’s youth! We “leave no stone unturned,” 

And “Victory perches,” even now, as then; 

The “white road, like a ribbon, winds” again; 
The “crystal-clear spring gushes” unconcerned, 
Cannot we leave them to the rest they've earned, 

Being used ad nauseam by both tongue and pen? 


But what's the use? Why paw the earth and swear? 
I wreck my nerves and waste both ink and breath, 
No matter what | read, or how I skim it, 

“Along these lines” is certain to be there, 

And “in the last analysis,” worked to death— 
Which are, in the vernacular, the limit! 


Dr, Lyman Abbott, at a luncheon in New York, 
told a good story about a suffragette, 

“A lecturer at Carnegie Hall,” he said, “was 
describing certain Western towns where the males 
far outnumber the females, He ended his descrip- 
tion with a mild joke, He said: 

T heartily advise every unmarried  suffragette 
sister to include these towns in her next vacation 
tour,” 

“A suffragette in a front seat made an exclama 
tion of annoyance at this, and, rising, she stalked 
out of the hall, 

“The lecturer smiled upon her indignant de 
parting figure and said; 

“But, miss, | didn’t mean that you should start 
in such a hurry!” 


Here is an effective piece of dramatic criticism, 
said to have been printed in a rural paper in Sas 
katchewan, A raw company on the “kerosene cir- 
cuit” played “Hamlet,” and the next day the editor 
wrote: “Mr. Soandso and his company played 
‘Hamlet’ in the town hall last night, It was a great 
social event, and all the elite of our fair village at- 
tended, ‘There has been a long discussion as to 
whether Bacon or Shakespeare wrote the play, com 
monly attributed to Shakespeare. It can easily be 
settled now, Let the graves of the two writers be 
opened, ‘The one who turned over last night is the 
author,” 


Most men would rather say a smart thing than 
do a good one, 


When Paderewski was dining out one night he 
met a young society man who had won for himself 
a great reputation for his skill at polo, Being 
praised by the pianist for his clever playing he said 
it was different indeed from Paderewski's perform- 
ances. “Oh,” replied Paderewski, “The difference 
between us is perfectly clear. You are a dear soul 


who plays polo while I am a poor Pole who plays 
solo.” 
—— 

Canon Lyttleton, the famous head of Eton, had 
many triumphs in the cricket and football fields in 
his early days, and an amusing story is told in this 
connection. He is ambidextrous and has been 
known to throw a ball 105 yards with his right 
hand and almost as far with his left. Naturally his 
gift has by quick change enabled him to run out 
many unsuspecting batsmen, Once when the canon 
was playing for a clerical side the dodge came off 
triumphantly, and the victim retiring in dudgeon 
ejaculated, “Hang it all, when you're playing an 
eleven of parsons you don’t expect to be diddied 
out!” 


Unassisted 
Meek Sister (sorrowfully): “Seems like it wa'n't 
fair fer Providence to give you four husbands and 
me nary a one.” 
Aggressive Sister: “Now, Hetty, don’t you lay 
that onto the Lord, Ile never had nothin’ to do with 
it. 1 jes’ got out an’ hustled fer them husbands,” 


A TEST FOR HUMOR 


Last winter, after many days, | met the editor 
who first excised the buds from this journalistic 
sapling. He discoursed to me on the painful lack of 
humor on this continent and by contrast reminded 
me of the two puzzled Americans in Louisville, 
Kentucky, who, after hearing an Englishman's ad 
dress of which the next mornings newspapers said 
it was genuinely humorous, and not smelling of the 
midnight oil, asked “Is it true that the English have 
no sense of humor? We had always understood 
they have not; but you have upset the idea.” 

Humor differs, of course, and it is an accom 
plishment to be able to recognize it, whatever gar 
it wears, In the United States there is so much 
vitality that they even dress humor in a shroud, 
and house it in a coffin, 

I know an American, long resident in Canada 
who has a great reputation as a raconteur, and who 
prides himself on being a joke connoisseur, He 
has a story which, he says, is his acid test of hum 
our,—if it it makes you roar, you have the blessed, 
indestructible genius for laughter. If you don't— 
well, the Lord have mercy on your personality 
Here is the story: 

John Wiles was a bald-headed man who, being 


sensitive, wore a toupee. He died, and the under 
taker was preparing the body for the casket. ‘The 
widow came in, carrying a bottle of gum, ‘Tear 
fully she said to the undertaker :— 

“I have brought you this so you can make 


John’s toupee stay in its place,” 

“Oh! thank you very much, Mrs, Wiles,” said 
the undertaker, “It’s very thoughtful of you, but | 
have already used a couple of tacks,” 

That is an improved American's acid test of a 
sense of humor, I tried it on my neighbour Wig 
gett, who tried it on an Englishman two night ago, 
who is just recovering from a cerebral hemmorhaye 
which made his life hang in the balance for a week. 
He laughed and laughed, as the picture crossed and 
recrossed his mind, until neighbour Wigget thought 
he would have another hemorrhage. 
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Next day I tried it on a Baptist deacon, who is 
believed by his colleagues, to be in danger of losing 
his Christian standing by his tendency to frivolity. 
The deacon looked at me while the acid worked, 
Then he said, reproving-like:— 

“That was a queer way to intimate that the de- 
ceased was a wooden-headed man.”—British News 
in Canada, 


DISRAELI'S BROTHER 


Sir Henry Lucy, writing in Cornhill transeribes 
from his diary in 1890 entries which describe a per- 
son little known to fame ;— 

February 11.—The House of Lords meeting to- 
day misses a long-familiar presence. For many 
years there sat at the Table a little old gentleman 
in wig and gown, When the House rose the little 
old gentleman, divested of wig and gown, generally 
walked across the corridors to the House of Com 
mons. Unchallenged he passed the watchful door- 
keepers, and, if there was room, took his seat under 
the gallery, listening awhile to the debate, and then 
went off to dinner, 

This was Mr, Disraeli, brother of the famous 
Conservative. Premier, whose influence secured him 
the comfortable berth he has occupied for more than 
a generation as Clerk-assistant, He drew a salary 
of £1,800 a year, with on allowance of £300 a year 
for rent, Having now retired from office, he will 
have a snug pension, 

Anyone more diametrically opposed to his bro- 
ther in apperance and manner could not be imagined, 
A quiet, retiring, common-place old gentleman, he 
was admirably fitted for the highly paid not men- 
tally exhausting office he filled. Not brilliant, he 
was always courteous, Many at Westminster will 
regret this severance of a link with a name that will 
ever be associated with Parliament and its history, 


AN INVITATION 
By Richard Le Gallienne 
Unless you come while still the world is green, 
A place of birds and the blue dreaming sea, 


In vain has all the singing summer been, 
Unless you come and share it all with me, 


Ah! come, ere August flames its heart away, 
Fre, like a golden widow, autumn goes 
Across the woodland sad with thoughts of May, 

An aster in her bosom for a rose, 


Unless you come, who knows but you and I, 
Another year, may seek ourselves in vain; 

For flowers live on, yet each October dies, 
But human faces-——do they bloom again? 


WHEN THINGS ARE ASLEEP 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


When I wake up in bed at night 
The house looks very queer; 
The hall lamp makes a sleepy light 
An’ ever'thing seems near, 
The chairs an’ things are all asleep 
In such a weary way, 

As if they'd like to fall a-heap 
But simply have to stay, 


The chairs look tired as tired can be, 
Their backs all seem to ache; 

The one that plays the games with me 
Looks as if it would break, 

The bureau sleeps as calm an’ still— 
I almost hear it snore; 

The rug spreads out an’ tries to fill 
The bare place on the floor, 


The window curtains sag ‘way down 
An’ hardly even sway— 

They're tired from showin’ all the town 
How straight they are all day, 

The pictures will not look at me 
For all their eyes are closed, 

Except my papa’s one—an' he 
Looks like he only dozed, 


My clo'es are sprawled out on a chair 
As quiet as can be— 

They're tired from runnin’ ever'where 
All through the day with me, 
An’ ever'thing’s asleep, except 
The clock out in the hall, 

It ticks away as if it kept 
Awake to call us all, 


Truth publishes the following entitled “Derby 
Reminiscenses” by Thomas Hodgkinson, Senior; 


I goes to Epsom, Yus! Becos 
I've always been, But, Lor! 

The Durby isn't what it was 
When I wur twenty-four, 


"T'was sixty-seven when fust I went, 
Great Scott! ‘ow 'Ermit tore! 
The 'osses knowed what goin’ meant, 

When | wur twenty-four, 


And then the gee-gee’s back, again, 
Them jockey fellows bore; 

They didn't sit his bloomin’ mane, 
When | wur twenty-four, 


‘The skies made bold that arternoon 
Wi?’ blindin’ snow to pour; 

Aye, rather! It could snow in June 
When I wur twenty-four, 


The folks all drove by road, in force, 
Them sixteen mile and more; 
There weren't no railways to the course 
When I wur twenty four, 
pe 
Then cardboard noses every one, 
From dooks to dustmen wore; 
offs weren't above a bit o' fun 
When I wur twenty-four, 
They laughed and chaffed as free as free, 


And all shoved in their oar; 
E’en Judges bandied repartee 
When | wur twenty-four, 


Aye! Everything seems now estranged; 
Naught’s what it was of yore; 
The very Downs themselves have changed 
sSince I wur twenty-four, 


eee 
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Like all the other departments this week, “Vanity 
Fair” has had only half the attention it should have 
received, 

The work of organizing a paper is necessarily so 
heavy that the wheels of the new machine fun a bit 
jerkily as yet. 

But—with the Exhibition an affair of the past, 
and life running along in its normal state, next week 
should see a big improvement in all the special fea- 
ture columns, 

I trust you will find that this is no idle boast. 

Last week's social distractions were mostly in 
honor of the visiting doctors and their wives. 

Some were close corporation affairs and included 
only the visitors and their hosts, while others, as 
Mrs. Hislop’s tea on Tuesday, gave a number of 
the town people a delightful opportuinty to become 
acquainted with some exceptionally charming and 
clever outsiders, 

On Sunday, Mrs. Malcolmson entertained about 
fifty doctors and their wives at the tea hour, while 
there were suppers, and dinners and luncheons ya- 
lore going all the week, 

On Tuesday I had the privilege of meeting a num- 
ber of eminent physicians a(ter Dr. Adami's very in- 
structive lecture. Some of these went on later to 
Mrs. Duncan Smith's for supper, Dr, Powell, Dr. 
Lynch, Dr. McKechnie, Dr. Archibald, and Mrs. 
Brunton being some of those who enjoyed the merry 
party, 

‘Mrs, Duncan Smith, needless to remark, was one 
of the week's busiest hostesses. 

The tea at Mrs, Hislop’s the same afternoon was 
very beautifully done. Flowers were everywhere, 
the tea table being a perfect mass of them, while the 
artistic reception room, cosy living room upstairs, 
the halls and offices, were a bower of beauty and 
fragrance. 

Among those assisting, | noticed Mrs, Fortin, of 
Winnipeg, who, with her husband, was up for the 
week, and who was looking very smart and being 
very much welcomed. 

Of course the Exhibition was the raison d'etre 
of numberless parties and functions. 

On Thursday Mr. and Mrs. Pardee, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nightingale, Mr. and Mrs, Scoble, Mrs. Balmer 
Watt, Mr. Reg. Cautley, Mr. Hudspeth, Mr. Cassells, 
Mr. Mikelson, and Mr. Cameron Strang, of Win- 
nipeg, went out on a dray and took in the Fair, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nightingale entertaining later all the 
members of the party to a smart dinner at the Cor- 
ona, after which they finished up the evening by 
motoring out and doing The Midway. 

On Friday practically the same party went out 
for a week-end camp at Fitzhugh, being detained 
from returning until Wednesday by a wreck on the 
road, 

Mr. Ross Palmer and Mrs. Kenneth and her 
small daughter, went down for a short holiday to 
Banff,.on. Tuesday night. They will be guests of 
the C.P.R. hotel, 


Among others énjoying the Exhibition, | noticed 
little Bobby Driscoll, looking as happy as a king, 
and being everywhere made much of after his late 
very serious illness, Both Mr. and Mrs, Driscoll 
were with him, and seemed delighted to be home 
once more, 

Mr. and Mrs, Heffernan, and the Misses Heffer 
nan, of Guelph, who have been their guests at the 
King Edward, left on Staurday night for a short 
holiday at Banff. Mis. Heffernan and her visitors 
will afterwards go on for a visit to the Coast. 

Miss Lines, of London, Eng., arrived the middle 
of last week, on a visit to her brother, Mr. ‘T. W. 
Lines. 


The engagement is announced of Miss Iris Hol 
land, a charming young English visitor of Mr. and 
Mrs, Jack O'Neil Hayes, to Mr. James Brennand, 
of this city. 

At present Miss Holland is down at Gull Lake, 
visiting Mr. and Mrs, Hayes, but I noticed her 
during Exhibition week doing the Fair with Miss 
Gwen Barnes, whose guest she was, and looking 
very smart and pretty, 

She was one of a dinner party of four at the Cor 
ona on Thursday night, the others being: Miss 
Barnes, Mr, Frank Sommerville, and Mr. Bren- 
nand, 


Mrs. Habersham, of Seattle, a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Sommerville’s, arrived in town this 
week, to make her home here in the future. Mr, 
Habersham has entered into a business partnership 
with Mr, Robert Mays, 

For the present, Mrs, Habersham is the guest of 
her mother, 


Mr. and Mrs, Dick Scoble moved on Wednesday 
from their cottage the corner of Ninth street and 
Victoria Avenue to their new residence, just com 
pleted, on the St. Albert Road, 

Mr. and Mrs, Scoble, Mr, and Mrs, J, D, Head 
man, Mr, and Mrs, Melville Cardell, Mr. Frank 
Sommerville, Mr, James Brennand, Miss Iris Hol 
land, and Miss Viva Sommerville, are ame mg others 
I have heard who are going down to the big Stam 
pede in Calgary the first of next month 


Mrs. Percy Barnes returned early in the 
from a delightful holiday spent at the Coast. 


week 


_ Mrs, Turnbull is entertaining two charming vis- 
itors from Scotland, Mrs, Muray and her daughter, 
Miss Murray. 

During his stay in town last week, Mr. Cam. 
Strang was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Scoble. 

Mrs, W. D, Ferris is spending a few days in 
Banff with her mother and sister, Mrs, and Miss 
Swanze, of Toronto, 

At the conclusion of their stay in this popular 
summer resort, the latter will proceed on their re 
turn trip east, 


Very deep sympathy will be extended to Mr, and 
Mrs, A, J. Mcl,ean, of the South Side, in the loss 


_ of their son, James H, McLean, whose death occur- 
red in Woodstock, Ont., on Wednesday. 

Mr. Mclean has been in failing health for the 
past year or two. He was the only son, and a par- 
im promising career is cut short by his early 
death, 

Mrs. Alan Fraser, and Mrs. Madill of Calgary, 
his sisters, will also have the sympathy of every one 
who knows them. 

Mr. Sydney Woods, who has been absent in Eng- 
land for some weeks, returned to town for a day 
last week, going out the same night to Bowen 
Island, where his family are spending the summe:. 

Mr. Swaisland is also putting in a short holiday 
in the same pretty resort. Mrs. Swaisland and the 
children having spent the entire summer on the 
Island. On their return, the Sydney Woods will 
move into their spacious new house on the St. 
Albert Road. 


Mr. Hay-Burt, who has been aawy in New York 
and other American cities, on a business trip, re 
turned last Sunday to prepare for his Fall Millinery 
Opening. 

The engagement is announced in Winnipey of 
Miss Maude Matheson, second daughter of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Matheson, Primate of All Canada, 
to Harold Wynne Trenholme, of Winnipeg, son of 
Mr. Justice Trenholme, of Westmount. The mar- 
riage will take place on September the nineteenth 
in Winnipeg. 

Miss Matheson has visited in Edmonton on sev- 
eral occasions, being Mrs. Alan Fraser's guest, if I 
remember correctly, some time during the past 
winter. 

On Wednesday, August 7, a very pretty wedding 
was solemnized at Guelph, when Christine May, 
third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Stiven was 
united In marriage to Elton Lewis, superintendent 
of fairs and institutes for the Province of Alberta. 
The ceremony was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Dix 
of Chalmers’ Church. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis left by 
the evening train for their home in Edmonton.—Ex- 
change. 

The engagement is announced of Miss Margaret 
Wightman, of Windsor and Mr. A, H. Clarke, K.C., 
M.P., formerly of Windsor, and now of Calgary. 
The marriage will take place Monday, August 19, 
at wey House, Oakville, the country home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gundy. 

Dr, and Mrs, Riddell are home, after spending a 
most enjoyable holiday in the Fast. 


Miss Dora Bradley and Mr. Kerr, of Peterboro, 
were the honor guests of a jolly midsummer dance 
at “Glencoe” on Wednesday evening, when Mrs. 
Macdonald invited all the “unmarrieds” in to trip 
the light fantastic. 


Mes. Strathy of Winnipeg is visiting Mrs. H. C. 
Wilson, Seventh Street, and was a much-welcomed 


guest gt Mrs, Lines’ tea on Wednesday afternoon. «& » 


Mrs. A. F. Ewing is in Banff, enjoying a delight 
ful holiday in the mountains. 

Mr, Hector Landry has returned from an extend 
ed holiday for the benefit of his health, and is look 
ing very fit after so trying an illness. 


Mr. and Mrs, Charlesworth and their children, 
Doris and Gerald, returned on Monday from a visit 
to Gull Lake, being guests of the Hotel at the popu 
lar little resort, 


On Wednesday Mrs, T, W. Lines was the hos 
tess of a smart Five o’Clocker in honor of her guest, 
Miss Lines, Owing to going to press early this 
week, I ara obliged to hold over particulars of the 
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THE UPPER CHAMBER 


By Lisette Woodworth Reese 


Oh, high and still! 

As stil 

As drip of dew 

In August, when no gusts do pass; 
And marigolds, a score or two, 

Pour their thick yellow down the grass 
Under my neighbor's sill, 


My neighbor's gone. She went, 
A little gray, a little bent, 
A day or two ago, 
fist now I saw her plain, 
rom the dull shop across the lane, 
Homeward coming slow, 
Her gay, plaid shawl 
Upon her head, 
Her apron filled with bundles small, 
| had forgot that she was dead! 


I] hope that still place holds for her 
Some common little thing, 

Fit for remembering, 

A bit of years that were; 

A tall chair painted black, 

With gilt rose on its back; 

A dish or jug; 

Or else a braided rug 

Of red and blue, 

The kind she used to make 

On rainy days, when her old house did ache 
With memories through and through. 


For such a simple thing was she, 
Close to the earth, as flower or tree, 
A sweet and honest country wife, 
Bound to a hard, beloved life; 

I hope that He, 

Lord of that Chamber fair, 

Some homeliness keeps for her there, 
Some bit of long ago,— 

A rug, a chair,— 

Else will she miss it so, 
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IDEAL BEDDING Course 


JEFFERSON AVENUE, TORONTO a 


Compare the “IDEAL” Hammo- 
Couch with any other “couch ham- 
mock” offered you. You'll find it excels 


int of comfort, strength 
and durability. it 


Frame of the “IDEAL” Hammo-Couch is round 1 inch steel tubing, con- 
nected at the ends with angle steel. (See illustration below. 
hammocks have an uncom 
under weight of several persons. 

Spring in the “IDEAL” Hammo-Couch is the famous Simmons fabric 
suspended from the ends, free of frame, no contact with hard edges as on 
other kinds. Every move of occupant yields ease and rest. 

The back of the “IDEAL” Hammo-Couch is just i 
fort. A light slat, concealed in i 
Other kinds have an unsupported, “baggy” flap, which you cannot 


against. 

Seat is just the right width for either sitting or reclining position. Other 
only for one person lying down, 
inches thick, filled with soft, sanitary cotton. High quality, khaki-colored duck 

; Mapasine pockets sommay teyed sec freed to cash 
end of couch. Adhusta 

Length is 6 feet; width, 2 feet 2 inches, Sold with the steel frame support 
for use on lawn, or without frame when to be hung from verandah roof. 


Easily carried from place to place. 


For example: 


yee couch 
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Mattress cushion is 3 
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The sense of the little poem just above-—I wonder 
do you ever read my verses, or think with what care 
L cull them from the wonderful storehouse of the 
years—has often come to me, 

I am an impressionable soul, a funeral followed 
by one or two carriages; a bent old woman; a pinch 
ed looking child, always is a walking story to me 
They were sometime surely dear to someone's heart 
Unconsciously their loneliness becomes a part of 
me, I see the struggle, the funeral is only the path 
etic finale, the old woman the last chapter, the wee 
child the beginning of an unwritten tragedy 

Down the street so slowly, and the little house 
leit crying out with loneliness, Surely it is the sim 


ple things of life, that point out the tragedies. A 
baby’s empty shoe, a treasured china cup she used 
to love, a little room that fairly emanates her per 
sonality 
These be the skeleron cupboards of our hearts, 
These it is we lock against the world, and go out 
and try to laugh away. But if the day has been 


busy and enthralling, always there is the night, and 
the going back, and the remembering. 

Since childhood's days we have all heard of the 
golden streets and the gates of pearl, but most of 
us at that will echo the wish that in that still place, 
there will be some of the simple, homely things that 
endeared themselves to us on our present voyage, 
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FORBES-TAYLOR CO. 


Costumiers 
245 Jasper Avenue West 


NOTICE 


Under the provisions of 
the Company's Act R. N. 
Frith & Company, Limited 
hereby give public notice 
that they will make applica- 
tion to the Registrar of Joint 
of the 


Stock Companies 
Province of Alberta, for the 
change of name R. N. Frith 


& Company, Limited to 
Frith-Townshend & Com- 
pany, Limited. 


Dated at Edmonton’ this Seven 
teenth day of August, A.D. 1911 


R.N. FRITH & Co., Limited 
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A German Specialist’s Discov- 
ery will positively Cure 


KIDNEY TROUBLE 


Bladder Stone, Gall Stones, 
Kidney Stones, Gravel and 
all Ailments of Uric 
Acid Origin 


Sanol Expels Uric Acid 
NEVER FAILS TO CURE 


(Hundreds of cured patients can prove 
our statement) 
This German Remedy is prepared 
from herbs and herb extracts, contains 
ho poisonous ingredients whatsoever 


Sufferers will receive pamphlet free 
on request 

SANOL. Price $1.50 per bottle in 
liquid from Uruggists, or direct from 


* SANOL MFG. CO., 


Winnipeg, Man., and Chicago, U.S.A 


Through The Looking Glass _ 


Continued From Page 1 


of them, Prevention is ousting Cure. The big 
medicine bottle with its expensive sugar and water 
dope, is going the way of all antiquated things. 

always knew that Fathers had shoals of sins. 
What I should like to have learned was a few of 
the Mothers’, 

But the clever medico kept silence on this point, 
which was perhaps as wise as it was gallant. 

There are some mirrors no woman fancies, and 
the looking-glass of the mother who does her real 
duty to her children is a searching one, 

The meeting of the Canadian Medical Association 
in Edmonton conferred a high honor on the city. 

It brought here men of international repute, It 
opened up to them the wonders of this young, flour- 
ishing country. It gave our own medical fraternity 
a chance to “brush up,” and some of them needed it. 
And it added another leaf to the crown of recognized 
Western hospitality, For the visitors went home 
declaring that the Edmonton doctors were the salt 
of the earth, the very Princes of Good Fellows, and 
that whenever Edmonton opened out its arms to 
them again, it would find them ready to come to 
“heel.” 


In a drizzle of rain, with the bands playing softly, 
“God Save Our Gracious King,” the Edmonton Ex- 
hibition of 1912 passed down into history, 

It has been a wonderful week, a wonderful Fair! 
Such an eye-opener to our own people as those who 
saw it will remember always; such an advertise- 
ment for the city, as ten times the money spent in 
any other way could never produce, 

It has been a week of rubbing eyes to convince 
onself that one wasn't dreaming half of it, 

The crowds, the overflowing grandstands, the 
citified air of it all, the exhibits in the Manufactur 
ers’ Building, the screaming, gleaming Midway, the 
hundreds of motor cars 

The whole bag of tricks that spells Exhibition, 
the laden carts from the country, the sigs and the 
horses, the yelping dogs and the pandemonium of 
the poultry house-—that strange conglomeration of a 
little of everything that is half the fascination of 
occasions such as this, 

I went for the Opening Day and kept on going 
until the end. 

I did it in day-time, and I did it at night. 

I did it from a seat in a box, and I did it knocking 
around with the crowd, 

It's the crowd, by the way, who know how to do 
Fairs, The Four Hundred almost to a man miss 
what the Thirty Thousand discover, 

You've got to get out and poke around the sta- 
bles; you've got to stare at great fat carrots; watch 
the stable boys grooming their huge, sleek live 
stock, scramble helter-skelter through the crowd 
on the Vike, listen to the talk about the buildings, 
arm yourself with a hundred cards and samples, 
straggle footsore, but happy, around to the judging 
ring, look at this man’s pet stock, and the other 
fellow's turnout, to even faintly grasp that an Ex- 
hibition is a mixture of almost every emotion under 
Heaven 

J don’t know what I liked best about “The Fair,” 
whether it was the general glorious prospect of the 
systematic lay-out of this little world within a 
world, the happy, seemingly careless, but perfect 
order that characterized everything; the sense that 
it brought home to one of being part of a great city 
that furnishes continental surprises or sheer pride 
that Edmonton could put up a show that many 
astern visitors assured me, had the Toronto Ex 
hibition beaten in a hundred ways. 

| believe that last week awoke in a thousand 
hearts a sense of citizenship such as they had never 
before experienced, 

Around by the big: iron skeleton of the Horse 
Show Building, | heard dozens of blase city chaps 
assuring strangers accompanying them, that “we 
were spending $140,000 on the building, but at that 
it probably wouldn't commence to answer our pre 
sent needs 

The Exhibition City has a way of going to one’s 
head, Out there, you think big: things 

You count in thousands, instead of hundreds, You 
ee Mr. Stark's pot of view as to what is still 
necessary; why the Association keep clamoring for 
more honey, and more money 

You recognize that to plan this enterprise on a 
Cody's Corners Fair scale would be to make your 
self ridiculogs The most metropolitan feature of 
Kdmonton today is its Exhibition lay-out, 

The most perfectly organized body of publicity 
workers we have in the city are the Board of Diree 
tors of the Exhibition Association, and its manager, 
Mr, W. J. Stark 

It would be arrant folly for me to attempt a week 
after, to go into the details of the prize winners or 
the exhibits, The daily papers have fed you up on 
this for days past You have seen your own city 
and surrounding country, holding their own in prac 
tically all lines in the face of competition from all 
over Canada, and some parts of the United States, 

You have seen a stock and horse parade that 
would do eredit to any Exhibition 

You have no doubt, as | have, heard from the big 
pest to the littlest exhibitors, such praise of the ac 
commodation and good management afforded by the 
Show of 1912, as would compensate any Manager 
and Board of Directors for any amount of work they 
might have done 

In the line of attractions and diversions, The Mid 
way, and the performances in front of the grand 
stand, excelled anything ever before attempted in 
these parts 

\t night, if you closed your eyes and listened to 
the man calling the hot chicken supper, sniffed the 
sizzling sausages, and listened to the eries of the 
various hawkers, it took you back to the never-to 
he forgotten days on the St, Louis Pike, the Whirly 
me-Gig, and the Ferris Wheel, as you opened them, 
adding proof positive that you had not been dream 
ing, 

Jarring the races which indeed and indeed | 
never grow tired of, | liked doing the Fair when 
night had fallen, and the Mantle of Ilusion lay ten 
derly over the little eity, and its broad White Way. 

Many an evening | stole ayvay to the stables where 
they were putting the prize horses, the cattle, the 
sheep and the swine to bed; took a peep in at the 
poultry protestingly being shut up for the night, at 
the dogs, baying away not, | think, at the moon, 
but for their absent owners; at the stable boys, 
stretched weariedly in a stall near their precious 


THE MIRROR 


charges, or smoking a quiet pipe on the steps, and 
contentedly watching the fireworks, 

This, my readers, is the Exhibition, for the con- 

stant attention and solicitude given to the live stock 
when not on parade is what makes your prancey 
horses, your sleek cattle, your immaculate pigs, etc., 
when they are occupying the centre of the show and 
judging ring. 
I thought thet Mr. EF. Auld’s and Mr. Robert's 
horses made a_ splendid showing, and that the 
Western Canada Farm entries were exceptionally 
fine. Everybody fell in love with the magnificent 
greys shown by the Swift Co., but here I am doing 
the very thing I didn’t intend to 

I can't go into particulars, if I did how should I 
tell of the magnificent display of motors, of Jackson 
Bros., and Ash's jewellery exhibits, Swift's tempt- 
ing array, and so on, You were all there and saw 
for yourselves, and stared with your eyes and 
mouths open, because fF saw you, and felt your heart 
beat faster time, that all this was in your own be 
loved Edmonton, and that you were a part of it all 
and had a big interest in it. 

The Military ‘Tatoo each evening was a beautiful 
and fitting finale to a day that you realized, at night 
fall, had been a rather strenuous one. 

Then you could sit back and out of the twilight 
watch the bands and military mass and go through 
their picturesque evolutions, torches lighting up the 
quaint accuotrements of their bearers, until in a 
beautiful half-dream, you were caught into a world 
of Make-Believe, where stars fell, and strange, bril 
liant planets went sailing across the sky, and fairy 
bands from far away played you to sleep with “O 
Canada,” 

Lights out, and a scramble for the cars. - It has 
been an Exhibition that you will remember always. 


The Leisure Hours 


Continued, From! Page 7 

It looks very much as if “The Leisure Hour” this 
week would be a hurried ten minutes, 

That's the way of most so-called leisure hours, 
though, when you come to think of them, 

The real rest spaces of life are very few and far 
between, 

You snatch some perhaps when you are laid aside 
by illness or when you miss a train. 

Personally, I haven't known what one has meant 
in years, 

y rest I get through looking at a few precious 
pictures and books, just a hurried glance, but I take 
away an impression of quiet hills, and perhaps a lit 
tle bubbling stream, a woman's restful face, or the 
gentle atmosphere of some happy domestic scene, 

Unconsciously, | suppose because my life lies 
along strenuous ways, | find that I have selected all 
my Eousshold treasures with an eye to their quiet 
liveableness with. 

I have nothing handsome to disturb me. The 
covers of my chairs are ravelling, Most of my 4e- 
longings have had all the shiny newness worn off, 
They have become friendly and inviting with the 
years. My house is a little city of refuge in a world 
full of annoyances and exacting duties, 

And yet I don't know that I could ever be satis- 
fied without hard work, 

My 


I am a restless soul. I love competition, 
ven hand aches when, as in the past four weeks, it 
faa been idle, A cobbler to his last, and a journalist 
to her copy. In spite of everything, you have got to 
come back to it 

Here is a prayer some one sent me the other day ; 

“O Powers that be, make me sufficient to my own 
occasions, 

Teach me to know and to observe the Rules of 
the Game. 

Give me to mind my own business at all times 
and to lose no opportunity of holding my tongue, 

Help me not to ery for the moon or over spilled 
milk, 

Grant me neither to proffer nor to welcome cheap 
praise; to distinguish sharply between sentiment 
and sentimentality, cleaving to the one and despis 
ing the other 

When it is appointed for me to suffer, let me, so 
far as may humanely be possible, take example from 
the dear, well-bred beasts, and go away quietly, to 
bear my suffering by myself, 

Give me to be always a good comrade, and to 
view the passing show with an eye constantly grow 
ing keener, a charity broadening and deepening day 
by day, 

Help me to win, if win | may; but—and this, O 
Powers! especially if | may not win, make me a 
good loser,’ 


VACATION 
By Mattie Lee Hausgen. 

A vine had locked the schoolyard gate, 

I climbed the fence to dig some bait— 

And peeped inside. The eard that read 

“Be Neat’ was crossed by a spider's thread! 

The blackboard bore the Honor List, 

And shows that Kate the medal missed 

"Twas not kept long by Tommy Cole 

He lost it in the swimming hole! 

The board said, too, “A near-by nest 

Is full of eggs, but let them rest!” 

We parsed that sentence. It was so— 

The birds have all flown, long ago, 

School was a lonesome place to-day 

Like home when mother is away!” 
PEGGY, 

Mr, R. HL. Fulton, general mana,er of the Bank 
of Saskatchewan, whieh will open ia the early fall, 
has received samples of the new bank bills whieh 
the institution will issue, There are three denomin- 
ations of bills fives, tens and twenties 

The five dollar bill on one side shows the Sas 
katchewan coat of arms and on the other side a pje 
ture of the harvest train passing through the prairie 
and a number of steam ploughs at work. 

The ten-dollar bill on one side shows the Sas 
katchewan and railway yards, an don the other side 
track gangs busily employed at the steam shovels, 
The twenty-dollar bills also show a railway gang at 
work, ‘The feature of the prints on each denomina 
tion is that the p’ ture is representative of Saskateh 
ewan industry and the name “Moose Jaw” appears 
prominently on each bill 

The officials of the Dunvegan railway state that 
a track-laying machine will arrive soon and that 
120 miles of track will be in place before the end 
of the year, 


THE POWER OF MUSIC 


There has been talk lately of 
the abolition of Military Bands. 
The following passage, says 
Punch, showing their value in its 
true light, sould be a death-blow 
to the abolitionists: 

“Navy v. Army 

Matters were going well for the 
Navy when Captain Baird came 
on to bowl at the Nursery end, F. 
J. Wyatt, was brought back at the 
other, and the band of the Royal 
Artillery struck up the first num 
ber on their programme, The last 
seven wickets then fell for forty 
six,”-—The Field, 


THE THREE GRACES 
Miss Morning, blushing shlyly, 
Miss Noontime, smiling gay ; 
Miss ‘Twilight, seriaus and mild, 
I greet them every day. 
Kach finds a welcome waiting 
As she is drawing nigh; 
They only just say “how-dy-do,” 
And then they say “Good-bye.” 


Miss Morning, at the gateway 
With blossoms in her hair; 
Miss Noontime in the garden ; 
She meets the toilers there 
Miss ‘Twlight gently says “Good 
night” 
And tiptoes down the hall 
And sings a dream song softly, 
The kindest, best of all 
—Washington Star 


Rich Cut 


Glass 


The two most famous makes are 
carried in stock 


LIBBY’S 


HAWKES’ 


There's an awful lot of difference 
between these and the ordinary 
kind-see for yourself 


Ash_ Brothers 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS AND 
MANUFACTURING 
JEWELERS. 


WIAMOND HALL 
111 Jasper West 
DIAMOND HALL BRANCH 
350 Namayo Ave 


Henderson’s 


Edinbu 


rgh 


Biscuits 


Are Now Stocked by all 
The Leading Grocers .’. 


Give Them a Trial 
You 


Henderson's Arrowroo 


Will be Satisfied 


t Biscuits and Wafers 


are Specially Suitable for Children 


During Ho 


t Weather 


J. B. MERCER 


Choicest Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 
Agents for Calgary Beer, Mackie's 


White 


Horse Whiskey, 


Stanley 


Mineral Water and Dry Ginger Ale. 


PHONE 1415 


EDMONTON 


champion 
all-purpose 
brand. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Room 5, Cryotal Bleck, Jesper West, 
PHONE 1268. EDMONTON 


UNDERTAKERS 


ROBERT MAYS 


Private Chapel and Ambulance 
Lady Assistant When Required 


Parlors on Fifth Street and Jasper Ave, 


McCOPPEN & LAMBERT, LTD. Phones: Office 4515; Stable 1505 


